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IT is at the suggestion of Others that th& 

foUowing Letters^ which appeared separately in 

** The Times" journal during the preceding four 

months^ are given in their present form to the 

Public. 

These Letters contain nearly the whole of 
the original manuscript, part of which, from its 
extreme length, eouM not he inserted in a most 
valuable journal, which, having to treat of a va- 
riety of interesting subjects, ought not to be called 
upon to dedicate the greater part of its columns to 
any one subject in particular, hotcever interesting ;^ 
the Reader will, therefore, find considerable addi" 
tiens to the original publications. 

There are a few repetitions which could not be 
avoids. 

I have, personally, np interest in th^ question 
which I agitate, which of late has been so much 
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PREFiCE. 

agitated by others ^ and which still engrosses so much 
of the pvhlic attention ; but if the errors which I 
have pointed out are persisted in, there are those who 
will take advantage of them, 

M1TCHAM9 

27th April, 1819. 
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Letter I. 

T^i ciOifrfiFf fs placed iji 30 dpubtfol, |^^; ;|s |[ eqj^- 
fduire^ df^^Lgerov^ fi situ^tion^ jby the qpixtiiiaai^cp gf 
li^ Bapjc ^€$$ti4ictiQ9 ; aw4 tJ^erp is, pprl^jw, 30 Ut- 
t;le probability, ipdthoiit pome g|ce|9Lt fmd ^fojaff^j^aikfvsM 
^%rt, ^Fpab#eiijerjcel3(^ ?ga^ jto ^ sopn^ xer 
KsJv fyjstj^fn till rpifi pverwhdiQ[i9 ps, wd all rpme- 
die^ ^ ^ ^tp5 dmt I take ,i^ to ko tb/e duty pf 
^v«)^ fflftH^ who %w iijifpiriiiatiQn ^ xf i^ectiofi ^ 
formed an opinion upon a l^abject so important ^a^ 
interesting, to communicate this -opinion to the 
IKublic. 

The advantages to be derived from Banks of 
Credit and paper currencies have been frequently 
stated by men of ability, and who have paid great 
attention tp thp subjeol; ; ^^d they appear to be ^ttlp^ip 

1 St. To render that property immediately availr 
able and productive, which would otherwise, and 
for ^ cert^n tinie at least, remain dormant and up* 
productive in the hands of the owiier ; as, fpjr in* 
44iBw:es if a qi^rch^nt jstelj^ gom^ and gets .an fc- 
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ceptance for their ralue^ he can, in the ordinary 
conrse of things, do nothing with this acceptance 
till it becomes due; but by getting it discounted at 
the Bank, it immediately becomes productive, avail- 
able property, which may be employed in the pur- 
chase of other goods, in lieu of those which he has 
sold ; and thus the man, who without this facility 
would only be able to carry on his trade to a certain 
limited extent, is enabled to carry it on to a much 
greater extent*. 

2dly. To render a less quantity of the precious 
metals necessary for the circulation of commodities, 
and the internal trade of the country, and, by that 
means, not only to render a larger quantity of the 
precious metals available, if necessary, for the pur- 
pose of foreign commerce, but also to diminish a 
regular and certain expence of coinage to the com- 
munity, which the constant (though imperceptible) 
wear and tear of the coin must necessarily occa- 
sibn+'. 

* This would limit the quantity of paper currency to exactly 
that amount which was necessary for the advantage and con- 
venience of mercantile transactions — but with a metallic cur- 
rency alone the same effect might be produced : the Dutch for* 
merly had large sums to dispose of at 2 and 3 per cent, interest, 
and without the smMesi particle o( paper currency. 

t All this has been dwelt upon very much by those who have 
recommended paper currencies ; but upon reflection (and sup* 
posing the paper to be convertible at the will of the holder 
into cash) I think it may very safely be doubted, whether the^e 
advantages are not obtained by a sacrifice of objects which are 
far more important. 

1st. The less v^e have of a metallic currency, the more we 



3dly. By the convenience and facility afforded to 
the making of the large payments, which large 

shall have of paper ; and the former being valuable while the 
latter is worth nothing, the C9untry which takes a metallic 
currency as the instrument for the circulation of any giveu 
quantity of commodities, must unquestionably be more wealthy 
than the country whicb circulates the same quantity of com- 
modities by means of paper. 

2dly, If paper is used for the internal trade of a country, it 
is perfectly certain not only that all the gold and silver, bul- 
lion which it receives may be exported, but it is equally cer- 
tain that it will be exported : for why should it remain at 
home, where it is not wanted 1 Rut this is no encouragement 
to industry,/ but the reverse ; for instead of taxing the industry 
of the country to prepare merchandize to bring homemerchan- 
dize^ the precious metals are sent out to bring home mercban« 
dize : and then we have one exportation of merchandize by. 
means of which the precious metals are in the first instance 
brought into the country ; and if they were encouraged to re- 
main in the country, we should have a second exportation of 
merchandise to bring home other mf rehandize ; but by taking 
paper for our currency, this second expoirtation does not take 
place^ but is . supplanted by an exportation of the precious 
metals. 

3dly. It is certain that paper saves all that necessity and ex- 
pence 6f recoining, which is occasioned by the wear and tear 
of the coin, but it does this at an infinitely greater expence to 
the comnuinity ; for by whatever bank or institution this paper 
is issued, it will not be done without a profit ; and if we come 
to reflect, that, since the restriction, the Bank of England has 
made profits (that is, has levied contributions upon the public) 
to the amount of perhaps thirty millions, we shall be con- 
vinced that the wear and tear of two or three hundred mil* 
lions of specie would never have been equal to this amount ; 
and therefore, this, instead of being a cheap circulating medi - 
um, is of all others the most profligately wasteful and expen* 
Bive. 



tmiiBilctkms t(^<|ttii'e ; taxi wlrieb, by hietts ef the 
frm^vA meta^ is tn operase mrfertilkiiiB*. 

Tbese being the advantages to be derived from a 
Ukrik of Ci'^dit, AttA ftdM a Paper Gttfrfency to bfc 
im^ bjr this B^tlk ; let vii e!s:dinihe hoW k B&nk of 
ibis iiind ougW to he constituted^ and by what prin- 
ciples it ought to be governed^ which, while itena- 
bled it to carry on its operations with profit to itself^ 
ihonld at die Mihe time offer a gnarantee to the 
pdblib, tiidt the acknowledged saf^ to be deritfed 
from a metallic currency is hot departed from, and 
that the paper substituted in lieu of it is equally safe 
and rests upon an equally solid foundation : and them 
it would appear— 

lisjt. That Si Bank bf this kind ought to have ^ 
i^uifici^nt Capital j not meirely sufficient to accomiho- 
date i^e public with the advances tehich it may re- 






* This cottv^nieiicie tuid fkeility ure not so greit is is gencfniliy 
ittfeigliied : upwards ioif taut tmndred y^nn vgo, immenle pty- 
neats at Anilti^rdam^ by wmn» «f cishiehi^ were made in a me- 
tallic currency with nearly the same ease and facility that wc 
mak^ them in Bank iiotes^ and this still tontirtues to he doii^ ; 
hot ill places whisre heither bankers nor eashiers exist, a pay- 
mtat in papet is unqoestionably mueb more cohvenieot and 
expeditious than a payment ia speeie ; but it is precisely in afl 
such placed that thfere are but few large payments to Inake. • 

In short, if a papclr ctttrency is issued^ which is leonreHible 
at ihk will df the hdder into easb, no gr^at injury catn be ap- 
prehended from it; for it depends entirely upon the choice 'and 
dUerelioti of the public^ wbisther it is to be taken at dl^ or 
in What iquatitifies it i> to be taken; and We may then b^ pnetty 
certaih^ that just that ^nantity i^ill circulate which is required 
f^t life eoBvlsttictnoe and facility of mercttntile traii^ctioa^. 
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q«ke^ Btit ttlad to eriiablo it to tiii^it fhold Wmm 
which flie Bafak itself may^ Irf possibility^ experiiitee 
frotn tbs very acboBunodation which it affoilds to 
^paUie. 

* 2diy. It ought btrictly to oonfine its op^rktioits to 
the discounting of bills of exchange ; by doing thi* 
we faiay be morally certain thiit a banfc^ T^ith a g4od 
capital and prad^tly eotrimeted, coitld fiferer befeiMe 
insolvent : aii^ generally speaking, the loss occasioned 
by Ihe non-payment of somfe bitts wooM be ih6rt 
than eom|>ensated by the discount gained i^yon alL 

liy confining itself to this simple icq9eraAion> It 
would riso haVe the perfect iontrovl of ils owln a^ 
fairs i and by limiting its discounts or eictending 
Iheaii^ it would Kmit or exHtti its iisoes Acoordiii^y i 
and whenever its dwn preservMion was at stak^ it 
might idways c4ll in its idsuf s^ aild wmd up its af' 
fairs in a v^ short p^od. 

And fifaalLy> we ihight be jpiMty eertaiti^ diait by 
cionfiriing its c^>efationii to the discouAtin^ of Inlls 
of exchangfe^ tite mai1c6t woidd tiever be overstock^ 
with a papelr currency^ and no moi^e would circalate 
ihan tl^ tradfe and wantt of the co^try jf^wred* 

3dly. It dnght to make n6 advMMses upon Itad, or 
in fact npmi any sp^ciies at property Vhich fitst re^ 
quires a purbhaser to tenddr it available as ah Itsset : 
fur ttioogh I believe laiid to b^ the most sdlid, ^aeti 
iHtriBsically the very best of eecuritito) y^ it is not 
always tMivertibk; fand as Ae advanees t^uioed 
dflon it are geilerally for a loiig, aiid firtqilently for 
an Indefinite period^ ifais kind of stcuitty ddes not 
suit an ihititution which ought to have to perfect a 




command of its operations as to be able at all times/ 
and instantaneously as it were^ to call in its issues ; 
and therefore all advances upon land ought to be 
made by individuals who^ having funds at their com- 
mand and to spare, may make such use of them M 
they think proper. . 

And lastly, it ought to have n6 connection either 
with Governments or with the securities of Govern- 
ments : Governments who act dishonestly and with 
bad feith, never pay, whatever their ability may be ; 
and honest Governments have not always the means 
of payings whatever may be their inclination ; and 
therefore in all cases where Banks and Governments 
are concerned, we have precisely the fable of the 
Iron Pot and the Earthen Pot — ^they are carried along • 
by the current very pleasantly and safely, as long as 
they keep at a distance, but from the moment they 
come into contact the weakest is destroyed. 

Such, in my opinion, are the principles upon 
which a Bank of Credit ought to be conducted, and 
which, at the same time that it is profitable to those 
who are interested in it, presents also that security 
to the public which the public who takes its notes 
has a right to require ; but as the public can sel- 
dom, if ever, be acquainted with the extent or na- 
ture of its operations, and as it cannot always know 
upon what its issue of paper is founded, or whether 
this issue is or is not excessive, one security, or ra- 
ther evidence that such a Bank is conducted upon 
sound principles is still wanting ; and this, it would ^ 

seem, is to be found in the obligation to pay the I 

paper which it issues, upon demand and in cash. i, 
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This is the touchstone by which all institutions of 
this nature are to be tried ; and this is the real check 
to an excessive paper currency ; for though nothing 
is more easy^ when an institution of this kind is in 
full credit) than to issue its promissory notes ; yet^ if 
payment of these notes in cash is to be demanded at 
anytime^^md without warning or notice, the company 
whic)i issues them v/^\, from a regard to its own 
safety, be yery careful that its issues shall neither 
exceed its means nor the wants of the public. 

A Bank of Credit, conducted upon these princi- 
ples, would without doubt be useful to the community; 
and it was upon such principles as these, that the Bank 
of England (if we except a few occasional loans to 
Government, which, however, led to no bad results) 
was once conducted. 

To judge whether it has or has not departed from 
these principles, let us look around us a little, and 
see how matters stand at present. We shall then 
find that the Bank may issue its promissory notes to 
any extent, without being called upon for the pay- 
ment of one single sixpence in cash ; and we shall 
also find, (without which indeed the restriction 
would be useless) that these Bank-notes are made a 
legal tender by Act of Parliament, or, in other words, 
the whole trade of the country is carried on^ and 
every transfer and delivery of property is made, 
thnough the medium of a currency which has its 
origin in a bundle of rags, and without the least 
iqppearance or the least sign of any thing which has 
even the shadow of an intrinsic value. 

If we kn^ew that all this was right, it would be 



we\k ^ but ^ affair* of the Bank are eaTd^ed is 
■ifsteiy, imd the real state cf them is, peih^, onljr 
VaoYfo to the Directors and to GoTerameat ; and, as 
fi^ as the Bank jtsdif is oonceraed, the secret ma|r ha 
eommendaUa; but the public ««rfaich takes thase 
nates, and is obliged ta take these notes, has a vital 
kiteiwt in tbe question : and as a Bank-note is in 
itsi^ bnt a bit of paper, it becomes *us by all possible 
Bieans to endeavour to aacertam i^mmi what this bk 
of paper is founded ; or, in other words, whether, 
hanriing the Baaistion of a pnomise, (whidi appears 
lipon the fiftce of the instrument itaelf,) that we are 
to i«ceive«ul, Hpondem^, w^arelikdy to recriy. 
cash after repeated demands, or at any time. 

In -die eircnmstances in which the public is placed^ 
to ascertain this critically and to a nicety is impoa** 
aibk, nor is it necossary ; for little as we know, we 
after ^ know quite mongh for the ppipoees of iUua- 
itradon, ^id to show that we have quitted the plain 
bigh roadj and idbtat wie have long bean wandering in 
4}Qirf ous aiid dmigevous paths* Tlbe account between 
(the Bank and the pnUic may soon be made up : itlie 
lealenlalion is of the moet eimple and ordinaiy nature, 
and the result is evident and soon dM>wn : and by 
^Riming lOur atteutiom to the apsai iaclmowledged 
SiAt due from the Government to4heBank,^aiidthe 
more secret, thoi^gh equally weU-known, tmfBc of 
ifae Baidc in Exchequer4)iUs, we shall find idoot 
ftom 16^000,000 to 18,000,000 of the Banknotes 
BKiw MioircuktioQ ane scdely grounded and .droulfite 
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iNfcber iiwnmvifi^ fmmntmi mA iksmn^wu. nil 
4bei9 Mt0S heiog mt^e • kgd. t^uhr by ii«t ^ 
PftrUttra^st, tlMif (iiA be »» ^^piestim^ hot lAi^ ciumn^ 

cf of this kingdom haai k&m fw »9m9 J^xw plPt» fti)|& 

9^1 i$, A forced Cb^wmr^Ert: jpup^r flftOMj^, fswetly 
ttmilur jii fioiot of f^iindf^e to tb» A^AigbsO^ 6mb^*^ 
efkf bined by tbe Fteadb CSovenunmit, oiulaf ivbifb; 

tiow of fthwe wbir wf»re #VJKg0d to teikf) iti^m* 

wnnit; lift witib09t tb<$ Gpvm'itfieirt: itb^ Jlti^ in ji^ 
solvent; and as it can never withdraw thenf! 
18,000,000 from circulation, and be brought hack 
again to the original principles of its institation, till 
the Government pays the debt which it owe» ; and 
till the Bank has also got rid of the Government se- 
cnrities which it holds, let us see how the Govern- 
ment itself stands ; and for this a very few words 
will suffice. 

We lure now in profound peace; the funded debt 
of the country, in round numbers, is 800,000,000/, 
and the unfunded debt 40,000,000/; taxation is 
carried to its utmost extent, and still the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is obliged annually to come into 
the market and borrow large sums of money, either 
by loan or upon Exchequer-bills. 

It is folly, therefore, in this state of things, to talk 
of foreign loans, and English travellers upon the con- 
tinent; because the true reason for the non-pay- 
ment in specie by the Bank, is the present inability 
of the Government to pay the Bank, the dread of a 

B 
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large amouut of Exchequer-bills and other Govern** 
ment secnrities^ now held by the Bank, being thrown 
upon the market, to find a real instead of a fictitious 
value ; and, as a consequence of all this, the inability 
of the Bank to pay the public. 

Still; however, we must be candid, and we must 
admit, that it would at present be very inexpedient 
for the Bank to pay in specie, if even it had the abi-* 
lity ; but this inexpediency has nothing to do with 
the present question — ^it is to be found in the pal- 
pable absurdity <of our Mint regulations ; and is a 
distinct matter, of which I shall treat in another 
letter. 

Dec. 12, 1818. 
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Letter II. 

In mj fonner letter I stated what I conceived to be 
the real sitaation of things as between the Bank and 
the Public^ and as applicable to the question of the 
resumption of cash psiyments ; and I also gaye it as 
my opinion^ that if even the Bank had the iibility to 
pay in specie, it would be highly inexpedient for it 
to do so at the present moment ; and I grounded 
this opinion upon the evident absurdity of our Mint 
regulations. 

Jt is these Mint regulations which I have now to 
treat of; and to do this with accuracy, it will be ne- 
cessary to go to the source of things^ and in the pro-* 
secution of an inquiry of this nature, to take for our 
guide certain well-authenticated facts, and certaia 
principles which admit of little or no dispute. 

Tlie ideas of a Mint, of its r^nlations, and of 
the operations which result from them, lure of very 
easy conception; and they principally consist kk 
this : — ^that whoever has the direction of the coinage 
has this duty to perform, that he is to ascertain the 
exact, or nearly the exact, proportionate value <^ 
the precious metals, as compared with each other, 
and to regulate the coinage accordingly. This value- 
is not tp be fixed in an arbitrary manner, but is to 
be the result of combination and thought, and a mi- 
nute investigation into their proportionate value^ as 
compared with each other in different parts of the 
world, and particularly of Europe ; for, as it is certain 
(and however it may vary at diiSferent periods) that 
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a real proportionate value exist^^ and ha^ at all tunes 
existed^ between the precious metals^ so it is equally 
certain^ that from the sma}! bulk of the precious 
metttli^^ as comptred willi tlkeif valve and their &Gi«- 
Gty c^ trajm^Ftation^ he who should attempt to make 
^mt cheap, as compared \vith the other^ wbkb in the 
nature of things, and in the estimation of the retit 
of md^nkindy is dci^ as compared with the other' — ^I 
stiYj whoever shoidd do this would soon lose that 
toi&imodky which other nations set a higher value 
ap0a tban he does; and be would get in return that 
commodity upon which he sets a higher valite ihai^ 
they do i or^ hi other words, the inaecmracy of the 
re^latfO^^ which should estaUiah the proportion-^ 
ate value between gold and silver difiSerent from 
ether nations^would either cause gold to abound and 
silver to disappear, or silver to abound and gold to 
disappear^ as the -wse Might apply; and then the ' 
ttiodey system df such d. nation tfould immediately 
he deranged. 

After the M a^er ei' a mint has performed hia du- 
ty of ascertaining th^ proportionate value of the 
precious metals, thd rest is of easy operation, and 
follows as a matter of course ; and then> either a 
certain quantity of bullion i« melted and issued by 
the Government itself, in tli^e shape of coin ; or else,, 
private individuals bring to the Mint a certain quan-- 
tity of bullion of a certain finel^ss ; and if they get 
back the same quantity in coin of the same fineness,, 
the coinage is undertidsen and carried on at the ex- 
pense of Government, and which expend is afiter^ 
wards very reasonably levied upon the people in the 
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Ompt df tajfteti bntif dity get less than tbe quantity 
they brings eitihbor in wei^st or fihencln, thad tibe 
Mint retains^ finr the benefit of GoTemmjent^ a part 
of the boUioo as a het<S for the expense of iSae 
coinagesy and this is a seignorage*^ 

The )2exf thing we have to take as an estabHahed 
point is this'^Uiat the fonndation dF the coinage oi 
thii eountry is considered to be gold> and not sil* 
Yer ; and for this reason gold has heea at all times^^ 
and still is^ a legal tender to any amount, however 
large ; bat sily^ is only a l^al tender for a small 
amouEt^ whidi at one lime^ I beUere^ was limited to 

25/^4 ^^ ^ ^^^ reduced^ I beUeve^ to 40^41 

Still, however, and even with this rednced value 
in the amonnt for whidii silver is a legal tender, it 
cawiot be dissembled^ that we have two legal tai^ 
ders ; and as long as 404?. may legally be given and 
tsd^en in payment of, and as an exclmnge for, 
two sQverei^s, if these shillings, when compared 
with the gold coin, are issued at a denomination ex^ 
ceeding their intrinsic value, there could be no 
doubt bnt the whole of the gold coin would disap- 
pear as regularly as it issued from the Mint; a&d 
then the establishing gold as the foundation of cmr 
currency would otxly exist on paper and upon 

* If the Mint retains no more of the bullioD thao is sufficient 
to defray the expense of coining, this is not strictly speakini^ 
a seignorage, but a mere braseagt. 

1 1 fifid gold has not at all times been a legal tender, but it 
is so now, and tbk alone is of consequence to tbe present 
question. i 

: Vide the Statute of 14 Geo. Ill, cap* 42. 

II Vide the Statute of 56 Geo. Ill, cap. es. 
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prfnciple ; but in point of hct we ihould only hare 
a silver corrency: and then this silver being only, a 
legal tender for small amounts, would, in the ab- 
sence of the gold which the silver had caused to 
disappear, throw us into numberless inconveniences. 
We have now to examine whether, in the late 
coinage, the real relative" value between gold and 
silver has been accurately observed and attended to; 
or whether some error has not been committed 
which, before the Bank can safely return to cash 
payments, will render a revision of the whole system 
necessary : and to do this, the only thing whidb ap- 
pears to me to be needful is candidly to have recourse 
to history and to matter of fact* 

From the first discovery of the mines of South 
America the relative value between gold and silver 
has experienced a regular and progressive alteration^ 
and constantly in favour of gold — ^that is, gold as 
compared with silver has progressively increased in 
value; and silver, as compared with gold, has pro- 
gressively decreased in value. 

During the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, viz. 
from 1474 to 1616, the relative value between gold 
and silver in Spain was as 1 to lOs^; in the year 
1537, and during the reign of Charles V., the rela- 
tive value was fixed as 1 to lOfJj; during the reign 
of Philip II. it was established as 1 to 12TWV; 
during the reign of Philip III. as 1 to 13|-; during 
the reign of Charles II. as 1 to 15^^ ; and, finally, 
on the 17th of July, 1779, the relative value of the 
two metals was fixed as 1 to 16. 

In the year 1641 Louis XIII. of France issued an 
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edict which regulated the proportion between gold 

and silver at the French mints ; and this proportion 

was established as 1 to ISi^.with the view, it appears, 

to conform in this respect to the regulations of foreign 

countries, where the proportions are stated to be as 

follow:— 

lo Germany^ • as 1 to 12 

In England, as 1 to 13^ 

In the Netherlands, as 1 to 12^ 

And in Spain, • • • • • as 1 to 13|- 

These regulations lasted about a century, when it 
again became necessary to alter them : and accord- 
ingly in the year 1724 an edict was issued by which 
the proportions between gold and silver at the French 
mints was fixed as 1 to 14i. 

At the time of this last edict the Mint regulations 
of England established the proportion between gold 
and silver as 1 to IS-f, and they have remained upon 
the same footing till the late new coinage. 

The relative value between gold and silver in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe in the year 1780 stood as 
follows: — 
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At Amsterdam as 1 to 14^yVV 
In France. ... as 1 to 14^^ 

In Spain as I to 1&^^ 

At Venice. • • • as 1 to 14^^ 



At Genoa. • • • as 1 to 14^^^ 
At Leghorn . • as 1 to I4j<^^ 
In England . • as 1 to 16^^ 
At Hamburgh as 1 to 14^i^ 



But in many of these countries and places the gold 
coin as compared with silver being permitted to be 
sold, and to obtain its value in the market^ no per- 
manent ; relative value between the two metals was 
in fact> or could be, established. 
'. From what I have stated it therefore appears^ that 
if We except Spain^ goldj, as compared with silver^ 
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Iras deaxer m EngLaad than in any other |;iart of 
Eun^e: and for a country that took gold, a^d not 
aiivw, for the fonndation of iH cnrrency, this dear^ 
oeM or high mint price of gold was admirably 
adapted, hecanse in no other country of £nr<^, 
except Spain, conld gold command the sam^ high 
price tfiat it did in England, and it therefore fol- 
lowed that no other country was so likely to obtain 
and secure it^ 

This is easily illustrated by an example. We 
have already seen that the proportion between 
gold and silver in France was as 1 to 141, and in 
Englmd as 1 to 15-f ; and therefore, if a Frenchman 
owed an Englishman 15/. 4^., he could with l4Z. 10s. 
discharge that debt— that is, with 14/. 10^. in silver 
lie could^ in France, buy that quantity of gold which 
in Eniglaod would sell for \5L As. It is therefore 
evident, that the r^ulations of the English Mint 
were adapted to the obtaining a supply of gold in- 
stead of silvery and the foundation ^f our currency 
being gold, and not silver, this was exacdy what was 
wanted. 

Hiese isegulations wece also admimhly adapts to 
cheek the exportation of gpld, ettiber in bullion <ir in 
coin: for being in a country where, as compared with 
silver, it was at a hi^er vdue, and more esteemed 
than in other countries, it would nateraBy rettia*n 
there till some urgent necessity, either of a com- 
mercial or political' nature, Aodd dxive it horn 
thence: or that other nations, feeling the want of 
gold, should not only, as compared wifli silver, give 
a faij^er price for it than they tttherto had done, hut 



alao a liigher price th^ it woxM qlpt^iv '^ thi? 
country; and sc^etH^ of tjiis kin4 see^w imi- 
fonipl^ ^idrcigiiikMrly' ^ Iva^e tak«p pl^fie. And ^er 
the fiefiod i kft?e Iftf t 9)iHi4fl4 tj» (a#4 V^^ b^fiowe* 
fer gol4 ^t tjffiit ti,w^ WW c^pflis^fl^y Mlipg ^t am 

^p QQ iba Contiftwt) »RQth^r »dY^iip^i w ffmfflft^d 

with silvf p, s^pia t(> ha^Ye t£^^ pl^ce in tbe pidc^ 
of gold \ 9q4 io ^V^ n^spect we h£|ye the evid^qc^ c/ 
two mQ&t Fes^peptah)^ ^x|d ii^taUigent peri|onS;^ ^^ 
were ex^^woed Ww^ tt«? RullioQ Ccwmiitfteft IVIt. 
John Lpi^s Greffdih^ ^4 Sr* I^e^y. 

Mr. (jFefluihej, whp hftd superiof we^nsi of pfpi^ 
motion, states the i^arkdt pirices of gcdd 9.i;|d 9ihei 
^ Uanibwgh^ from the y^r 1804 to J8l0; w4 the 
average pric^ of the forf^e^ dmii^g ^bei^ jtf wrf w^s 

JOi, awd tb^ w^ag^ pric^ pf ifee iatter ^7- • Wi 1*^4 
this ^ei^ t^ rel^y^ value between the two m^^e^s 
a^ l tp 15^. He also staters the prices of gc44 w4 
siWer at Amstevd^f^ dnring the ss^e periodi and 
this statement gives an average price of I3f per 
cefit for gpl4)t and pf $if. 13 st. per marc for silver; 
w4 this ^gaia fixes th^ relative value between gold 
and silver as 1 tp Ifiixl. 

We vpw cpme to the evidence of Dr. Kelly^ who 
appears to have given very accurate information to 
the Conmiittee, ^^ to the relative \aluP betweeip gold 
and silver ii\ difi^rent cqi^ntries^ and for which he 
was^ emio^ntly qui^lified : hut this information beiqg 
too vohuniHous to be inserted h^e^ I takte tlie liberty 
jrf Feferriijg yoi* to the Report of the Bijlliop. Com- 
q^ttjse; and I shs41 m^ereiy take i^otice of a c^f^a- 
4ict^on which he has apparently givei^ tp the ^vid^Cj^ 

C 
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of Mr. Greflulhe. I make use of the word ^^ap- 
parently/* because, upon investigation, it will be 
found, that he does no/ contnuiict Mr. Gre£Fiilhe. 
According to the evidence of the latter gentletaian, 
it will be seen that, by 'the average market price of 

gold, and silver at- Hamburgh' and Amsterdam, the 

• . ■ • • • . ' 

relative value between gold and silver at' the former 
place was as 1 to* 15i^; and at thie latter, as 1 to 
15 A- But the evidence' of the former gentleman. 
Dr. Kelly, makes the relative' value between the two 
metals at the former place, as 1 to 14iA^; and at the 
latter, as 1 to 14^i5r. But Dr. Kelly candidly and 
properly states, that the relative ' value between the 
two metals cannot be permanently determined either 
at Amsterdam or Hamburgh : and in making his 
calculations, he therefore takes the Mint regulations, 
which, however, could be no criterion in places 
where gold, either in coin or bullion, is allowed to 
find its value in the market; and the market prices 
as furnished by Mr. Greflulhe being considerably 
higher than the Mint regulations referred to by Dr. 
Kelly, account at once for this apparent contradiction. 

After this, we collect very important information 
from the evidence -of a Mr. Allen, who was also 
examined before the same committee. 

This gentleman gives the produce of the gold 
and silver mines for a considerable number of years 
past, and he states that the produce of the gold mines 
has been constantly diminishing, and that the pnv- 
duce of the silver mines, on &e contrary, has been 
constantly increasing: and the correctness of his 
evidence in this respect cannot be disputed; it' is 
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sanctioned by.:experience> and by tliCrfact, that m 
the different yaiiations that have taken place in the 
price of gold as-^ compared with silver, this variation 
has constantly and uniformly been in favour of gold. 

If this state of things continues^ (which it.pro^ 
bably will do, unless new gold mines are discovered, 
or that those ^ready discovered should be rendered 
more productive,) it will follow that gold, as com- 
pared with silver, will regularly and progressively 
(though imperceptibly) become dearer, and that 
silver, as compared with gold, will as regularly and 
progressively become cheaper. 

From what I have said, this therefore seems ' to 
result — ^that our ancient Mintr^ulations, by making 
gold in this country dearer than in oth^ parts, were 
well adapted,, at the time, to obtain and secure a 
regular and constant supply of gold;, and if diis 
state of things had continued, they would still be 
good : but every other country in JSun^e having 
either changed its Mint regulations^ or allowed one 
of the metals, as compared with the other, to fluc- 
tuate and find its own value, (in order to confonn 
to that natural variation which has taken place in 
the relative value of gold and silver, and which pro* 
ceeds from the different produce of the mines at dif^ 
ferent periods), it is evidedt that the aadent Mint 
regulations of this country are no longer adapted to 
the present state of things ; for they would have a 
constant tendency (if even they had been adhered to 
in the late coinage) to take gold out of the country, 
and to bring in silver---or, in other words^ that while 
we are declaring the foundation of our currency to 
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be gold, and mek sflter^ we t^ke tbe most Mieadmui 
ttH^arai^ ttot te i^ctire a ^tippiy of gold which wtB 
Wttht^ bttt to sectaie a «ti|^y of sihr^ir which w« 
dd nbt M ttmch WAWS, md which wie ^nly make a 
teg^ tender for ¥ttiall ^ynieMs. 

fiitt evM ihieisfe ^bdoitt MiM tegiuklioiid^ iA fli 
ibey W^^ adaplied to the fH^sient i^tate ^ th$&g»^ 
b^Ve b^eii <d^paif ed frdM in 'rtit; Dew coinage in a 
Ik^M nyovd «lti]!d <6^t9-^rdlt)ary tttaotier; ttftd while a 
<;omp)6te al^d inrcontro^'ertible chain of facts and 
<E^ideftce pointed out and {indicated liatat gold, ag 
compared with silver, had advanced dsnd wa« 9dM 
kdvtocing fh price. We htive pW)ceeded in the iate 
hew coinage iatpoB the (^i^eij^e, tl«at sfaifce the fwftBfitt 
Mitft r6gnlati6tf s goM h^ n^ '^tvly become ^heapier^ 
htft WiartferiaMy bo. 

5By thfe foriwer Mint regu4at?teh8 ^ pound of silyet 
Vehs c^hied into 62 killings, Whidh Weighed a pcftlttd^ 
iSie Mii]% price of silver was, therd^e, &s. 2d. per 
i9n^de>. ii!iM 41A hke manner a *p&tfalk &f gold Wat 
TK>indl into 44 giiineai^ and a haff, wfaidh Weighed a 
{)oWMd ; attd, dierefote, the Mint price of gold wiw 
Bl 17s. 191^. per onnce. 

* By the hite new coinage a pound Of silver is 
lo^rfned into €6 shillings, whidi Weig^ a pottnd; but 
as die Mint retains fckcv ^f these shillings a)i ^ 
^eignoi»age, the public does not get the potmd of 
feil^ver in coin, which had previously existed in bnlli^iA^ 
%ut it gets 62 pieceis tf( nraney caHed «hilllilgs> but 
which orfy weigh iloa;. «6d^. llgrt*, hilrtefed of a 
'^^dftad ; 8lnd th€fn ^i^ establisfaes if he Mfhift ipi4ce itf 
«ilv^ at »^. M. per OttUCe, i¥is«fead of ^BiB. iid. «s *^ 
the former Mint regulations. 
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- Sin macli for tkd silMr ctotiiltge; b«t ki tih« ^d 
eoiuage m aldiemtioii wits mtoitded4» ta&e plaoe^ 
md m llie sMtie tnaaner ikit bf tbe imUBr MiiM^ 
fegokoioilfi t poiuid of gold w» aiiftted «Bte^44 gutecM 
a^d a Mf^ eack fiasiring fot 21 ehiUingft, to by tte 
Mrir ceititge a {yomrd of gold w'ais coined iato 46i^«yV 
fRi^refe^paa^ each fiassiiig fqr 20 ahillii]^ of the ntw 
iihner coinage^ and therefore thie Mint pride of gold 
itiH oonftixmed at «3){. 17s. 10id fier cdmoe. 

But thoogh ^w- ateemtion wus jkttaaded, f et hi 
point of fact ^a v^ pnactkal and taafterial akeMtio^b 
tmk place; <or ifae inivter couiagey as coaEit>lMfed 'with 
th^ ^former Mint itB^tdatknaa, ibeiBg deficient in fieint 
^m^i^lst^ Slid 3/. li^v. IMC?, of this deficiont silver 
heii^ 9tiU 'dedomd eqwyakitt to an oviJiee of l^e 
BMr ^d tmnhge, k fcUowed that> in^lead of tte 
fomner Minfc ve^tdations which tetabliflbed tife te^ 
tm vtimt of igoM and eiWer as 1 to 15i> ibe «tew . 
re^hctietis Sn pemt of iact -esld^died this >ri)l«lli¥e 
intee fern 1 td 14iAI^, Wihife the pit)|ibPtion b>etwe6ii 
gold and silver bollion in tbe tnattet w^as M tl^ 
ttime «I6 1 to aibettt 15i,imd on Ae Coiit^ent as 1 to 
45i to 9L6. 

Uiidsr these oiroimiBtanoeB ^e cannot be jEstta Ikmnl 
td account Air Hbn ^snddte 4tsaf)peava|ioe of ^e o»^ 
V^eigtis aCilei: li»ey were tanned ; for^ winb snch h 
mstaiKfeBt departmle from esrpenenee imd overy a&uui 
ipriaciplOy it was iinf)Ossible ihat this gold and «ilv€r 
'ciAn oofdid long ^retdate together « but the dilyor 
ii^OaU mrtoraUyiahd^nsltaiiftfy beiMl^plQ]^^ jn boif- . 
wg iap iist gdd, 6ither fot the .parpose of %anspoift*- 
iitig vt ilo Idle CflarftiwBBt ot itnu^iig it ^§9K hobile me. 
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And in all cases of this kind, whether th6 irregula-^ 
rity and the inaccuracy in fixing the proportions be- 
tween different metals which are intended to drcnlate 
together proceed from error or design, that state of 
things arises, which history informs us took place 
during the reign of Philip IIL of Spain : this man 
being in want of money, (and what king at some 
time or other is not?) gave to his copper^oney a 
value infinitely beyond its intrinsic oney as compared 
with other metals ; and as he left untouched the gold 
and silver coin, he fondly imagined that by this means 
he should be able to raise money without the least 
inconvenience to his subjects ; but the Billanneurs 
both national and foreign, finding there were large 
profits to be made by this copper-money, in exchange 
for gold and silver, introduced so large a quantity 
of it into Spain, that all the gold and silver coin 
soon disappeared ; and the country being inundated 
with a base despicable copper-money, which np per- 
son at last would take, was reduced to the last stage 
of poverty and distress. 

Now this being to a certain extent the state of 
things in this country, we are naturally led to the 
conclusion, that until the coinage of the country is 
regulated by better principles, it will not merely be 
inexpedient, but absolutely impracticable, for the 
Bank to resume cash-payments ; because, as fast as 
the gold is issued, it will disappear, and cannot 
again in the shape of bullion be repurchased by the 
Bank at the price at which it had been issued^n the 
shape of coin to the public. All its operations 
would be attended with infinite loss, and it would 
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fldon be under the necessity of breaking ap its esta- 
blishment^ and dissolving its connection with the 
public. 

Whatever therefore may be our private opinions 
as to the solvency or insolvency of the Bank, and 
however we may differ amongst ourselves as to the 
propriety, in a general and enlarged point of view, 
of resuming cash-payments, yet let us not require 
things contrary to common sense and reason ; and 
let us not (from the popular idea that the Bank hav- 
ing made large profits in its transactions with the 
public, ' is iQow bound to disgorge a part of these pro- 
fits) impose terms of unjust hardship upon an insti- 
tution which has rendered eminent services to the 
public ; but let us reflect, that to require a return to 
cash-payments in the present state of the coinage, 
is to require that the Bank should constantly coin 
gold^ and issue'it.to all £uro^e;> at a price less than 
it is worth in tlie market ' as bullion; and then the 
ruinous 'consequences of these unjust terms which 
we ' had imposed upon the Bank' would eventually 
recoil upon ourselves. - i j . < . . 

'- Hafing endeavoured to point out the evil, it may 
now perhajps be required of me -that. I should endea- 
vour to point out' ihe' remedy*, this I shall also do; 
but with that doubt t and -diffidence, which^every man 
ought to feel whb/suggests^'altmdions" of importance 
in things which have been -long' established, however 
clear the subject, and the-ii^aes^sity'for these altera^ 
fions may appear to his own miiid.* i : ^ 

t "De lascosas'masseguras/Iainas segura esdudar," 



Tha first F^mad]( that suggests itself to my miod^ 
i» pot mereky ta couaider one of the precions metals 
as the fonndation of our currency, but to make tliis 
0110 mcrtal 9iQm a l^altendfir fwr 4ll p^tyiwnts, whe- 
Ib^ gre9t or small, and not ta haye two le^ tcai- 
d^r^ m ^ ppeoeot, 

ThQ fijsnt conse^ui^nce of this would be, that tb^ 
Mint WQnU be rdKeved from th» necessity of a^just- 
fa^ the proporlioiis between two metals^ which,, in 
thci progress of thidga^ aire constantly, though im- 
fierceptibly yarying, aod whid) variation, afi:er a 
certain laigth of time, comes to that pbint which 
again ii^icates the necessity of fresh propertioQSc 

The n^t eoitsequence would be, that by taki9g one 
metal only as a legal tender, the two metals would 
exactly find their just value in the market, a3 coiiipaF- 
ed with eaeh other. If we takf> silver, for instance, 
as a l^g^i tender for all payments^ ax)d reject gold, 
then gold, whether in the shap^ of cqi* w hvUion, 
immediately hacpm^s loerchandia^ : it may bear any 
price, ajSi compared with silver, wbkh th^ parties n^y 
think proper to give for it ; and this pHce^ wl)eth^ 
high or low, would be of no importwqc^ either t9 the 
MiBt, the Bank, or the pnbfic^ 

Having taken one of the precious mefals oniy as 
the foundation of our curvoi^y, and the Mi^t bei^g 
relieved from the task of ai^ustiiig the pr c^c^lioi^s 
between two metals which are eonstaiAtly varyii\g, it 
would appear that, for the future transactipxiiA of so- 
ciety, it is of little importance upcm what prip^iples 
and by what regulations moijey is coined andi^ued; 
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and for this plain essential reason, that every trans*- 
action would be regulated, not by the arbitrary fie- 
titious denomination of the coin, but by what it 
really contained of the precious metal in weight and 
fineness ; the Mint would gain nothing by this arbi- 
trary denomination, and the public would lose no- 
thing. The Mint would gain nothing ; because (bat- 
ing the difference between the value of the metal in 
coin and the metal in bullion, which arises from the 
superior conveniency of the former) it would always, 
in the purchase of bullion, have to pay that quantity 
in coin which would be nearly equivalent to the qnan<- 
tity in bullion intended to be purchased ; and the pub- 
lic would lose nothing, because in the sale of its bul*- 
lion, and in its transactions for the purchase and sal^ 
of all other commodities, every transaction would be 
regulated by what the coin really contained of the 
precious metal, and not by the arbitrary denomination. 

But the transactions of every European society 
embrace the past as well as the future ; there are 
contracts to be fulfilled, debts to pay, and rents and 
taxes to be collected ; and it would therefore seem 
that every new coinage should be issued as nearly as 
possible in conformity to pre-existing regulations, 
and so that ull contracts may be religiously perform- 
ed, and every man receive what is due to him. 

If we adopt this remedy, and take one of the me- 
tals only as the foundation of our currency, and as a 
)^gal tender for all payments, it would seem that we 
ought to take silver in preference to gold. Gold can: 
not be coined into those small pieces which are ap- 
plicable to the minute daily transactions of society, 

D 
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and it is principally in thaie trifling transactions that 
a metallic carrency is necessary ; for^ as t6 the largn 
dealings among commercial men in large cities^ theSe 
dealings through d^e medinm of bankers so nearly 
balance eadi other^ that a very sihall sum^ either in 
specie or bank-notes, (convertible at the will of th# 
holder into i^ecie) wodd be sufficient to settle the dif- 
ference, as we may see ircmi the evidence given be- 
f(nie die BnlUon Conmiittee. 

Other reasons have been and may utill be 
given for preferring silver to gold; but the dnx; 
which I have assigned, viz., the facility which it poth 
«^sses of being coined into piec^ of small valti^, 
'vtiucfa the other does not posses, appears to me to 
he sufficient and conclusive. 

We must not imagine, by taking silver only as xyiEt 
legal currency, that therefore we should Iwate nd 
gold coin in circulation. In Holland^ whetie silver 
is the foundation of the currency, gold is always to 
be had ; and in the same manner that th6 Dutch 
Mint coins ducats for those who choose to bHng g6M:. 
to be employed in that way, so might the English 
Mint coin sovereigns for the persons wh6 brought 
gold for that purpose. These sovereigns, like the 
Dutch ducat, would tiien become mercl^ndize; they 
would exchange for a greater or le¥S qnantity of the 
silvTW coin, accoirding to circumstances and the i*ela- 
tive value of the two metals ; and the Government 
of tlie country would be relieved from dbiat attenticte 
which tt bus hitiierto bec^n obliged to employ*". 

* The fact h, tbat we itow pay no sort of aUeiilioQ to Iht 
whole matter; und all we know about the business is, that gold is 



If wo take silver fin: onr Ugal cairmcy ti9 the ex* 
dbaiop of gold, it may perhaps, strictly sfi^aldng^ 
be necessary to reform the late silver cointg^, and 
to bring it hack to the f(»nner Mint regulatioiis, and 
so that it may as nearly as pmsible adjust itself to 
those traiafisaetions which took place during th^ pg- 
liod when the former vegidations were in yigom* and 
operatiTC ; but still, (and though the departure irom 
former regulations is much greater than might have 
been wished) that we m^y not pontinually be chang- 
ing, J shon]d feel inclined to let the l^te eoioage 
rabsiAt without alteration. 

Still, however, it cannot be denied that &e seig- 
nora^ imposed by the late coinage, by a departure 
fkon the ancient Mint r^gulaticms, and which amounts 
tp near 7 per c^t-, is too high ; and that one conse- 
quence will naturally result from it, which has hi- 
therto, I believe, never been adverted tp— it is this, 
that the whole care and burden of the coinage wiU 
dei^olve upnw Govenmient, whereas by the imposi- 
' tion of a nioderate seignorage, which should merely 
be sufficient to cover the expense of coining, the 
coin would probably be c(^tinued and kept np by the 
efforts of individuals, who, from the advantages and 
copveniences to be dqrived from it, would bring 
metal to the Mint: but this the present aeignoragp 
will render impracticable ; because, whatever varia- 
tioi^ may take plaqe either in ijie absolute or rela- 

yellowy aud that silver is white ; but so accurately has the 
French Mint established proportions, that for these ten years 
|MBt» and perhaps longer, die Mint price aud the market price 
of gold have not varied fron each other one half per cent. 
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live value of silver, yet a pound of silver will al- 
ways be a pound of silver ; and it will consequently 
be impossible that 62 shillings of the present coin^ 
age, which weigh only 1 1 oz. 5 dwt^ 1 1 gr., should 
regularly obtain 12 oz. of silver bullion in the mar^ 
ket ; and then the individual, not being able to ob- 
tain bullion without loss, will naturally be deterred 
from bringing bullion to the Mint, and the whole 
care of the coinage will devolve upon Government. 

To some this may not appear to be a positive evil: 
negatively, however, and as depriving us of a great 
benefit, it strikes me as a matter of very serious im- 
portance ; for, in the event of a resumption of ca^h 
payments, as the obligation to acquit all debts and all 
bills of exchange in specie would exist and might be 
enforced, the man who had a debt to pay would 
take care to make provision for it; and if, owing to 
the limited quantity of coin in circulation, he could 
not with facility obtain specie, he would naturally 
purchase bullion in the market, and take it to the 
Mint to be coined ; and by this means that usual con- ' 
cern which every individual feels for his own inter- 
est, and the preservation of his reputation, would 
not only relieve Government from all other care of 
the coinage than that of an adherence to fixed im- 
mutable principles, but it would also, in a natural 
and easy manner, tend to supply the country with 
all the coin which its trade, both internal and exter- 
nal, might require. But with the present Mint rer 
gulations this can never take place; for it can 
never regularly be the case that a quantity of about 
1 1 oz. of silver, in coin, should be able to purchase 
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if2 oz; of silver bullion in the market; and tbcn the 
individual not being able to purchase bullion^ and 
bring it to the Mint without very great and serious 
prejudice to himself, will of course not bring it. 

I wish it therefore to be distinctly understood^ 
that if I recommend that we should not disturb the 
present Mint regulations, I only do this upon the 
principle that we should not be perpetually change 
ing. 

Nor do I, upon general principles, clearly per- 
ceive the necessity or utility of a seignorage; for as 
men in their bargains and contracts are not governed 
by sounds, but by the real intrinsic value of things, 
every seignorage which should greatly exceed the 
expense of the coinage would defeat its own ob- 
ject; as, for instance, if the denomination of the 
late coinage should be raised so as that the present 
sixpence should be declared to be equal to the pre- 
sent shilling, this would be of no consequence to 
the man who had bullion to sell, or the man who 
had bullion to buy ; and if, under the old denomina-* 
tion, five shillings and sixpence was the price of an 
ounce of silver bullion, then, under the new deno- 
mination, eleven shillings would be the price; 
but it would make a material difference to him who 
had a debt to pay, and to him who had a debt to re- 
ceive, ' and the former would pay and the lafter 
would receive just one half of the amount of the 
debt ; and therefore, all circumstances considered, 
if a seignorage is at all to be useful, it can only be 
a seignorage to that moderate extent which is merely 
equivalent to the expense of coining, and which 
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vetti the price of tb? hhov tmA fk9 ddU of ibe 

artist IB die more pQU9lie4 ai]4 convenieQt form 
whidb it gives to the material, and it woold perh^p^ 
be better that evea this expense should be defrayed 
by a general tax npoo the people ; and for this plain 
reason, that men would have a much greater induce- 
ment to bring bnlliofi to the Mint to be ooinedj whe^ 
^ey were certain of reoeivfag back> in the shape €^ 
coin, the same quantity which they had brought iQ 
the shape of bullion, than when a pfurt of this quan- 
tity is to be retained by the Mint 

I have now dope with the first remedyi and if 
liiis is not approved of, the second rfsmedy which | 
should suggest, would be to adopt, with some variar 
tions, the present system, which makes both gold md 
silver a legal tmder ; and then all we should have 
to do would be to take the present silver coinage as 
die basis of our gold , coinage, to fix the relative 
<nJue between gold and silver as 1 to 15^ or 
16 ; and ihm the same seignorage being established 
upon the gold coin as ' upon the silver coin, and ths 
proportions between the one and the other beiqg 
better adapted to the present state of thiipgs, the two 
cmns would circulate together. 

The tUrd v^medy wpuld be tp reform th^ late 
diver coinage, and by re-adopting the former Mint 
regulations to impose no seignorage upon the coin<^ 
age of ^^f gold or silver ; and then all w^ should 
hai^e to do would b? to ^in gold ^amd silver in die 
pvoporti<m of \ tQ IG*^ and this prii^rtipn bqing 

♦QrasJtol6j, 
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equal to^ and generally speaking, perhaps gir^aMt 
than th^ proportiong between tibe two metais in moM 
hf the European markets^ the boon which haft hi^ 
thertb keeh held out to this exportation of gold 
would not only be avoided, but th^re would, generally 
speaking, be an inducement to import it in prrf<^'> 
etide to sUvw ; and for a country that takes gold for 
the foundation of its currency this is a desideratutn. 

If eitber of the two last remedies are adopted^ u 
gold woudd l^ien be a legal tend^ for all amounts, 
and silver only for small amounts, som<^ alt^atioft 
would appear to be necessary in the amount fo^ 
which the latter should be a legal t^ider : and upon 
the suppositioh tbat the Bank resumes cash-pay* 
ments^ atid lliat it is restricted from issuing any notes* 
of a less value than five pounds, it Would seem both 
reasonable and convenient that silver should be made 
a legal tender for at least this sum ; and if it even 
Were made a legal tender for a tnuch larger affiomit, 
I am not aware tihat any injtuy or inconvenience 
would restalt firom it. 

I have now done with my rmiedies, and if either 
of tkes<^ remedies are adopted, the Bonk nd^t, I 
think, rettttu to eash^pa3pm6nks with safety. Of the 
three remedies which I have proposed^ my ow%i pri- 
vate opinion is in favour of the first} it is not only 
simple and efficacious, but would also more &^ily in^ 
eofporaife4tse]f i^thonr presenit leireulating laedteoi 
cf JSankHEiMea^ which, &om ^be oonveniemse tdikli 
they possess, would still continue to be the medium of 
all huge IvanisactkAis ; and the eibligation to pay these 
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•nptes in silver, and the compliance with this obliga- 
jtlon^ would be equally solid and equally safe to die 
holder; for, if he objects to so large a quantity of 
silver, let him convert his silver into gold, which he 
will always find, in the market, and always be able to 
command.* 

1 have already written more than is compatible 
with the columns of a daily paper ; but the subject 
IS vitally important, and I have still to add one re- 
mark more : it is this, that if ever we return to cash- 
payments, it appears to me that all restrictions upon 
the exportation of coin should be taken off. 
We know, by experience, that all these restrictions 
are evaded, and therefore they are useless ; but other 
reasons may be assigned, which are equally, if not 
more, important. 

First, — If foreign bills of exchange were paid in 
specie, and that specie allowed to be exported by law, 
the exchange, in all ordinary circumstances, could 
never be more against this country than the amount 
of the expense incurred by transporting the specie. 
Upon this all writers agree ; it is confirmed by regu- 
lar €md constant experience, and particularly by what 
took place during the late war ; when, although the 
exchange between this country and Holland and 
Paris was, at times, from 20 to 30 per ceat. against 
us, yet the exchange between Holland and France, 
where all bills of exchange are paid in specie, never 
varied more than was sufficient to cover the expense 

* In the 8th letter 1 h^ve gone iptothis subject at greater 
length. 
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of transporting the precious metals from one country 
to the other.* 

* What is here stated as to the course* of exchange being 
against us, relate? to the nominal course of Exchange, because 
the real course of Exchange, that is au Exchange founded upcfn 
the intrinsic value of our own coin, as compared with the intrin- 
sic value of foreign coin, was but little against us : and this 
will be evident, when 1 state what took^place at that period. 

The guinea had entirely disappeared from circulation, and 
this it did to avoid the depreciation which it would have been 
subject to by mixing with the Bank-note and the debased sil- 
ver currency. 

Our only mode of payment for every thing, whether bills of 
exchange or merchandize, was B^nk-notes and thi& bad silver 
currency, which interchanged mutually with each other. 

Our position (and it is worth while to recur to it) under these 
circumstances was the following. 

The Spanish dollar which contains 867-x'j^ grains of fine 
silver, and which intrinsically and by our ancient Mint regula- 
tions is worth 4s. 4d,, passed as a Bank Token for 6s. (id. 

The pound sterling in silver, by our ancient Mint regulations^ 
contained 17I87V1& grains of fine silver. 

The guinea, by ancient Mint regulations, contained 1 18|f 
grains of fine gold, and in the proportion of gold to silver by 
the same Mint regulations was worth 1804^^^ grains of fine 
silver. 

When the Spanish dollar circulated as a Bank token at 58, 6d.f 
whoever obtained a guinea for 21s, obtained it for 1401-^^^ 
grains of fine silver, v^hile the Frenchman was willing to give 
183D^{f^ grains of fine silver for it. 

When gold was at 100«. the ounce, if this gold had been 
paid for in good silver of 62 shillings to the pound, this would 
have established a proportion between gold and silver of 1 to 
19^/^; and when it go^ up to llOs. the ounce^ the proportion in 
the same manner would have been as 1 to 21^^ffy; propoKtions 
which in reality never yet existed in any part of the world, or 
probably ever viU «xisl. But 
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Secondly, — By making pftym^ti in specie, and 
allowing this apecie to be exported, tbe metal in coin 
woQld at least be eqaal in value to, and generally 

But gold and silver got up nominally to enormoui prices, and 
such was ihestate of doubt and confusion which we were biought 
to by our mode of payment, that the real relative value be- 
tween gold and silver could only be found in the prices of gold 
and silver bullion : and this was a pretty sure criterion, for 
though both were nominally high, yet both were measured 
by the same depreciated currency. 

The intrinsic par of Exchange with France when we paid in 
Bank-notes and Spanish Dollars (which passed as Bank-tokens) 
at the rate of 5(. 6d. for each dollar, was 20 francs 17 cents ; and 
then when the exchange fell to 18 francs and upder, (which it 
did) the dollar disappeared, and so it would have done if 
we had fixed this value at l^s. instead of 5s. 6d. 

Then came an outcry that tbe course of exchange was against 
us, and so it undoubtedly was to a certain extent, but not con- 
siderably so; and if we bad rated the Spanish dollar atll«. and 
have allowed it to interchange at this rale with tbe Bank-note, 
and then again to have made all our payments in this Bank- 
note and this dollar, tbe exchange upon Paris would no wore 
have been against us, if it bad been reduced to about 10 francs 
per pound sterling, than it was when the exchange was at 20 
francs 17 cents, with the Spanish dollar at 5s. 6d, : for there 
being no guineas in circulation, the value of the Bank-note 
could only be ascertained by tbe value of that coin into which 
was de facto convertible. 

Then came another outcry, that all the guineas were going 
lit of tbe country ; but this might have been spared, for if you 
ant to obtain my guinea for about 1400 grains of silver, while 
le Frenchman is willing to give for it upwards of 1800 grains 
F silver, and in that proportion in other commodities, where is 
le power that can retain my guinea in the country 1 
Then came a law which prohibited the exportation of, and 
II trading in guineas, under very severe pains and penalties ; 
most useless law, from the certainty of its being evaded, and 
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wmtk mom tbmi the iMtal in bi^dlioa ; there could 
ia^ no iudiiieeiKfeen^ t» exp&st boUioo, in preference to 
oom :. and as the floating buUionin tJie market would 
tiivs^genenailTr speakings newif be beyond the Mint 
piice aS the coinage^ ihi^ bullidn would constantly, 
and in the first instance^ he purchased and employed 
t0 supply the deficiency: and want of coin occasi(med 
by its expontation. Of late years^ tilie contrary of 
liiig has nnifiMniily been the oase^ and for a very plain 
rwsoi»— becattae^ if ike ^ilpoi^tation of the coin of 
ihe country id prohibited, and if bills of exchange are 
to be paid in Bank-notes, and with these Bank-notes 

1^ most iBiquitous law, because weiirst take from theiatidlord 
2S;aod«p«rfaap9 90 per cent of his reDt> by our general mode 
oi payineat, and then, if he happens to have a guinea in his 
pocket, we- wish to obtain this upon the same terms. 

And for whose benefit do we pass this adtanirabie laW? (br 
the benefit of a very honest and most useful membef of soci6* 
tgr»^ttie amuggl^r, ibr he comes with the law in hh hand^ and 
holds: it in ttirropsm orer the head of- the holder of a guinea^, 
thathe may obtain this guinea' upon lower terms. 

To think we could keep guineas indeed! when there was a 
profit of 25 and 30 per cent to be made by the exportation of 
them, and when we all know that a trifling profit of only oiie^ 
half per cent would'be quite sufficient tocause'allithe ceinof' 
the country to disappear. 

I hsre stated faets-and I have brOi^ht circumstanecis to our 
recollection which all of us are acquainted with ; and if we are 
wise, these facts and these circumstances will not be lost upon 
us, and we shall not perpetuate from choke a system which had 
its origin in necessity, in hard times, and when we were obliged 
to rub on as we could ; but, if we will continue the same line 
of conduct, we shall again come to precisely the same situa- 
tion, and the same results. 
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bullion is to be purchased for the purpose of expor^ 
tation, it will always follow that the price of the bul*' 
lion^ which may be legally exported, and without 
risk, will be considerably higher than the price of the 
coin, which cannot be exported without evading the 
law. 

And it therefore seems, that a prohibition to the 
exportation of coin, by establishing a premium in 
favour of bullion, prevents the coinage from being 
continued and kept up, which it otherwise would be, 
notwithstanding the occasional exportation of the 
coin. 

Thirdly, — By making payments in specie, a check 
would be given to all overtrading, and particularly to 
all unnecessary and superfluous importations: for 
the man who has to pay hard cash for the goods 
which he imports, will in all cases limit his impor* 
tations to the cask which he can command. 

And lastly, — If ever we return to cash payments, 
the prohibition to export the coin in which a bill of 
exchange is paid, may also be considered in the light 
of a gross injustice committed upon the foreigner; 
for if a foreigner seljs and delivers goods to an Eng- 
lishman upon condition that the latter is to accept a 
bill of exchange for these goods, and when due to pay 
this bill of exchange in specie, every law which in- 
terposes to prevent the foreigner, after he has re- 
ceived this specie, from transporting it where he 
pleases, is unjust. ^ 
Dec. 14, 1818. 
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I^ETTER III. 

In my first letter to you I asserted (and I think 
proved in a satisfactory manner) that, from the 
circumstance of the greater part of the notes of 
the Bank of England being issued upon the faith 
of Government debts and Government securities, 
and these notes being made a legal tender, the 
circulating medium of the country was, in point 
of fact, a forced Government paper-money. ' 

In my second letter, I entered at some length 
into what I conceived to, be errors aqd absurdities 
in our Mint regulations ; and I ventured to 
assert, that, until our money system and our coin- 
age were conducted upon better principles, it 
would be impracticable for the Bank to resume 
cash payments, if, all other pbstacles being remov- 
ed, it even had the ability. 

But the main evil, the evil to which w e caxuMt 
too strongly direct our attentiojir'^Sfl we have ac- 
complished its cure, is tJriS' paper system; and 
which again is so intimately blended and incor- 
porated with our funding system, that, when we 
speak of the one, we are naturally led to, and do 
in fact, speak of both. I, therefore, again beg 
leave to offer a few reflections and considerations 
on our present situation ; and this I shall do with- 
out art or method, and as the different points 
present themselves to my mind. 

Let us then, in the first place, not deceive our* 
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selves as to the circumstances of our r^al situa* 
tion ; let us not plume ourselves upon the security 
of our station ; and let us not vaunt the riches 
and prosperity of the country, when we have the 
evidence of fact^: befoi-^ us, tl^at the Qii:cttlating 
medium, of thii^ (^Qup^try rests upou t}iQ security of 
^ Government 9a notoriously overwhelmed with 
debt, that it s^nnu^lly is obliged to boirrow mooiejr 
for the paymepjt of the public cr^itpr. 
\^t us repeat, thgt there is no differeocei in point 

/ of principle, betwieen the as^igi^aAs.fprmeriy issued 
by the French Goveimipfint,, aiod the notes of the 

^ Qoyemor apd Coipp^ny qf l;be Sank of England ; 

/ tih^t both ^re.equftUy a.fcwed Government paper- 
iponey y aqd thajt. if thfS: oas. circulated by fraudi 
and deceit, and. when tha4; ffSiiled Of cmp$. de sabre, 
et. bayonfittfii t^at the oth^r cincula^tefi^ by 4 much 
stronger ^d ipore fAroible i^uthorjty, **the Act 

/ of Parliament whiqh makes them at Ij^al tender/' 
Let us remember, that as^ignat^y sp ffif ft-om 
being always depreciated, were at one time, and 
in, some m$t2i,nce«ij at 3 premiumi. aa compared^ 

; ifiith goldjj Md that they aftpriwards sunk sotmi*- 

; serably in vaiuei tha^.teni thousands livresi sold )fi»n 

: fiye shillings ! 

LQt U0 rememberi the Englieih . South) Sear schamei 
and thQ French Mississippi sghomeof the famous: 
i^fp 1-awi; andj if we add! to these melancholy 
reifienibranqeis^ tih& uniform fate which ha»f awaited 
aU large p^por QurrenQies and large debts, let u& 
not be too sure thatr our sy^t^in will not; finish? ior 
th*. same manner. 
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Let m not, in a^nswer to all this, pride ourselves 
upon ottf superior honesty and good faith ; but 
let us reflect, that howest men and honest govern- C'\ 
menu are frequently obliged to break that faith 
fmm necesisity which scoundrels break from ^ 
choice; that this^not a question of principleis^ /- 
but of ability; that honesty alon^ will not pay 
debts, for then Spain would pay, and Austria , ^ 
would pay ; a^d, therefore, all that honesty can /^. ; 
do, is manfuMy to struggle with diflSfcultifts till - f 
they became insuperable, and then to give up the ^' 
cause. 

But if all this is not satisfactory, and if/honesty 
is still to be brought forvi^ard, then let us bring 
the matter to a short issue : — ^let us ask them to 
pay our Bank notes in gold ; and let us ask them 
to show us any thing visible arid tangible which 
is exclusively appropriated to the redemption of 
the national debt, and which is adequate to the 
end proposed : if they point out the Sinking Fund, 
let us tell them that the Sinking Fund is wholly 
inoperative ; that it is only supported by a yearly 
borrowing, in some shape or othetj to the same 
amount ; and, in fine, that it is Worse than no- 
thing, by the expense which it occasions, and by 
the additional debt which has been contracted in 
order to support it. In one word, that thift farce 
of a Sinking Fund is, as matters liow stand, but 
lfcfrcouttterpari?^f thedrutikard at thfe alehouse, 
wfeo every time he pays off the old debt runs up 
h new score. 
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Let us not be amused with the trick and mum- 
mery of a purposely- complicated piece of ma- 
chinery ; and whether we talk of funded or un- 
funded debt, of Bank notes, or of Exchequer 
bills, let us be convinced that all .rests upon the 
same foundation, that is, the good faith of the 
country, and that this security may be nothing : 
and therefore all this is the fable of the Indian, 
who said the world was supported by a large ele- 
phant, and that this elephant stood upon the back 
of a tortoise ; but, when he was asked what sup- 
ported the tortoise, he could not tell. 

If they point out to us the advantages of a 
well-regulated paper currency, which is converti- 
ble, at pleasure, into cash, let us admit all these 
advantages; but let us tell them, at the same 
time, that we have no such currency, that we once 
had it, but that we have lost it, and that all we 
now possess is the permission to pay a visit to the 
Bank, for the purpose of exchanging a dirty nOte 
for a clean one, several small notes for a larger 
one, or the larger for several small ones ; but here 
the operation ends, and the result of this visit is, 
that our eyes have been dazzled with the sight of 
huge piles of paper, and our ears have been con- 
founded with a confused hum of numbers : when, 
having finished our business, - and having sufii- 
ciently considered and admired the incessant la- 
bour of these men of Babel, we retire, but with the 
melancholy conviction that we have seen no- 
thing, and that we possess nothing which, in the 
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day of pablic calamity and distress will buy us 
a pint of wine at the tavern, or a penny loaf at the 
baker's. 

When we are asked for a de.finition of funded 
property, let our definition be this— that this is 
not property which we possess, but property that 
we have parted with, and in exchange for which 
we have acquired a certain sort of a book debt 
bearing interest ; and then, when we come to in- 
vestigate the circumstances of our debtor, and 
to bestow a little serious attention upon his cha- 
racter and conduct, we find him grown gray in 
the daily practice of running about and borrow- 
ing a guinea from every man that would lend it 
him s and that he is now so notoriously crippled, 
that he is regularly obliged to borrow money to 
pay us our interest. 

When we are asked to explain the secret of our 
currency, let us do this without hesitation, and 
according to truth ; it is this : — A merchant, for 
. example, having sold and delivered bullion to the 
Bank to the amount of lOOo/., receives in ex- 
change for this bullion a bit of paper, with the 
figure of an old woman in the corner, holding a 
branch in her hand ; and, supposing him to be a fo- 
reigner, and unacquainted with these matters, the 
whole is easily explained to him ; and, in the first 
place, he is particularly requested to attend to the 
matchless beauty of the engraving. If he should 
happen to enquire who or what the figure is which 
is seated so nobly and majestically^in the comer, 
he is told that opinions were formerly divided in 

F 
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thift,^€speGt i and that, while some took it for 
Britannia, and others again for Minerva, there 
were others who as strenuously maintained that 
it was the goddess Geres; but tibat at a full 
Court of Directors, specially and expressly cpn- 
vened for the purpose of taking this important 
matter into consideration, it had lately been de-> 
termined that it is one of the Sybils in the act 
of issuing prophecies and promises to the Britbh 
Public. 

Again, if he should happen to reiftark that the 
old lady has got a pair of fine bra* posteriors, he 
is immediately told that the artist purposely built 
(ipd furnished her in this manner^ that he might 
convey some faint idea of her great sblidity, and 
the stability of her foundation. 

Having done with what is purely ornamental 
and descriptive, they then proceed to the more 
essential part of the business ; and then, without 
any farther ceremony, the man is told that this 
bit of paper, which he has so seen and admired, 
is neither more, nor less than one thousand pounds 
sterling money of Great Britain : and^ that the 
Surprise occasioned by so unexpected a declara* 
tion may be dissipated, and all doubts reAftoved 
from his mind, he is referred at once, for the truth 
of the assertion, to the House of Commons. 

Then comes the House of Commons h Vappm 
d$ la 3anque*j like the Jesuits guaranteeing the 



* By the sUtute which practicaHy makes Bank tiotea a 
tender; 



VifgH) M^Ty*3 and dpii(irms cvWy thuig that tHl 
3aiik ba$ p^serted^ It also tells tbe man that the 
bit pf pap^r is in teality a thousand pounds, arid 
it orders him to take it for that sum^ He is thed 
itCQmmcjqded, as a prudent jnvan» and haying the 
H^elfare of his fannily at hearti to acqqire as much 
pi:0perty as he can, and regularly t6 ea{;change it 
fo^r these bits of paper ; to put on his night-cap, 
anfi to ^leep quietly. All this he doe$ : he ris^ 
IK>me*fine ftiorning iti perfect healthi and, in thi 
vjgoUr aqd full enjpymep^t of his faculties; hiji 
nostrils dilate with impqortance : he blows like ie 
fWMe : in short, he is in the full conviction that 
he is a most rich and powerful man. But the 
magic wand of the conjuror has been broken dur- 
ing the night ; the enchantment is dissolved ; and 
behold he is not worth a groatf ! 

When meU) grave and solemn as the night, exr 
pa4;iate in pompous terms upon the wealth and 
great credit of the Bank, let us tell them that we 



• * Mais mon p^re qui voudroit pousser eela, tous eqibanui<' 
aerait; car enfin qui noos & assart qme la Vierge en repondf 
^ p^re Barry c)it \\en repond pour elle. ** Quant an profit at 
bonheur qui vous enreviondra^ je voos en reponds et me rend 
pleige pour la bonne M^re." Mais mon pire qui repondra 
pour le p^re Barry t Comment dit 1e p^re^ il est de sotre 
Compagnie. — Lbttrbs Provinciales. 

t This is pot a fanciful description ; and in countries where 
large public debts, conjointly with paper-money, have eiisted, 
many a man has risen in the morning . froon his bed of down in a 
palace, who h^ . gone to sl^ep in the evening uppn sli^w in ar 
idttifgieon. 
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ktiotr nothing about the wealth of the Banky but 
that as to credit we are quite certain it has none. 
Credit, in this rase, supposes choice : it is the vo- 
luntary preference which a man gives to one of 
two objects which are presented to him; and| 
therefore, if upon the presentation of a note for 
payment at the Bank, the man, being asked whe- 
ther he will have other notes or specie in exchange 
for it, gives the preference to notes, then the Bank 
is in credit, and the man has a choice; but if 
in this, and every other transaction through life, 
he is obliged to take notes, and can get no specie, 
then the Bank has no credit, and the man has no 
choice, except, indeed, it be the choice of Hobson, 
— *^ Take this, or nothing.*' 

If they whine and cant about the great danger 
which poor people are exposed to by taking the 
notes of country bankers, let us admit every 
thing they choose to say upon the subject ; but 
let us humbly represent to them, that this being 
the only species of paper in which his Majesty's 
subjects are permitted to exercise their discretion^ 
we think this discretion may for once, and in this 
particular instance, be safely confided in ; and if, 
in answer to this, they should tell us that the sys-* 
tern might be made perfect, and that every evil 
and danger might be got rid of by obliging coun- 
try bankers to deposit a certain amount in stock 
or Exchequer bills, let us tell them to their faces 
that all this is pure hypocrisy ; that this is but a 
scheme to raise the value of Government securi- 
ties, and to subject the whole circulating medium 
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and every transaction in the country to the con-* 
troul of, and dependanceupon. Government ; and 
that the country hanker, who issues and circulates 
his notes upon the faith of a known acknowledged 
landed property, has a mdch better security to 
offer to the public than either the Exchequer bills 
or the stock of the Government, and which^ as 
things at present stand, are of very doubtful 
value. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that this plan of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with respect to 
country bankers, will never pass into a law; but 
if it should, this will only be an addition to the 
overwhelming mass of Government paper which 
is already in circulation ; and then, what with 
these notes of the country bankers; what with 
the notes of the Bank of England, which rest 
upon the same foundation ; what with the pro- 
perty of the rich, and many of the middling 
classes, which is also vested in Exchequer bills or 
in the funds ; and what with the saving banks, 
which follow in the rear of all these, and whip up 
the mites and hard earnings of the poor, and in- 
vest them also in Government securities, scarcely 
a particle of the personal property of the kingdom 
will remain inviolate; but ^^ tota in toto et totd in 
quaJibet parte,'* one leaven will pervade the whole 
mass, and we shall be handed over to all the hor- 
rors of a system which will render the personal 
property of nearly every individual in the king- 
dom dependant upon the Government. 
' When we are referred to ingenious pamphlets 
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and compo3itiotts which attempt to prov4^ the In** 
expediency of riesumiiig cash-payments at any 
time; let our answer be^ that we do not want pam- 
phletSi but money : that the article which is to be 
the measure (>f the value of all other commodities 
which represents this value, and by which all the 
transactions of the community are to be regu- 
lated, ought to have an intrinsic value, which 
speaks for itself, and .which requires no argument : 
and that from the very circumstance that the pre- 
sent system can only be supported by argument^ 
it is good for nothing. 

Let our answer also be, that froni the mcmient 
the Bank resumes cash-paymenU^ all these pam*- 
phlets (whatever may be their merit) will be lard 
upon the shelf and forgotten, and no more will be 
Written ; for a metallic currency speaks to the 
senses and not to the mind, and requires no ingeni-' 
pus hypothesis and no effort of reason to prove 
its value. This therefore seems to be the difference 
between the two systems : that many long speechcss 
ipust be made, and more than one large book 
must be written to convince mankind of the value 
of Bank-notes ; but the appearance of a guinea 
silences all opposition, and unites every suffrage 
in its favour; it requires neither bell nor bellman ' 
and whether we consider its own intrinsic value as 
a metal,' or whether we consider it as the sign and 
representative of. other commodities, this value is 
inherent '^nd indisputable. When we see it, we 
see the face of honesty and industry ; we 'know 
that it cost labour to acquire, an^ that in all parts 



of the earth it wHL command labour iii return ; 
and tWefore laa, on one hand^ the vc^ry attempt 
to prove the value, of the precious metals wo^itd 
be idle in th^ extreme, so may it also with saffty 
he assorted^, that at |io time and in no country 
was it ^ver y^t known that an EpgU^h guinea, 
or a Spanish dollar, was protested for nonpay* 
xneDit. . 

If we are told that a return to cash-payments 
would operate a revolution, in the funds, and all 
other property, by reducing thdr value, then the 
point at issue is at an end ; for this would prove 
that Bank-notes are depreciated, and that the pror 
perty which circulates through their medium has 
Ipng beeti at a fictitious value, and then .the sooner 
the real .value of all property in a sound metallic 
currency is defined and ascertained the better. 

If we are told of the scarcity of gold, and how 
difficult it .will be to collect a sufficient quantity 
for the resumption of cashrpayments^ .let our an-^ 
^ swer be, that it is precisely because gold is scarce, 
and requires great labour and expense to brihg it 
ttom the mine to the market, that it is valuabfe; 
and that it is precisely because Bank-notes afe plen^ 
tiful, that the Bank caii mantifactute and issu^ 
them ^^ a vohmU^'' and that a note of a thousand 
pounds requites no more labour -and expense to 
manufacture and issue, than one i€ five pounds-^ 
that it is predaely upotn all these ^grounds t^ 
Bajaik-iiotes, unless convertible ^t the wiU of thq 
holder into cash^ are good for nothing.. Let us« 
however, at the sastte titfie be perfedtLy ainul[^,.tha« 
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whenever the Bank i$ in a situation to return to 
cash-payments, the gold and silver that is wanted 
will be found; and for this we have the evidence 
of all our past experience, from the first institu- 
tion of the Bank to the Restriction Act. We have 
also the evidence and example of Holland, where 
no paper money was ever known ; and, finally, 
we have the evidence of the Paris Bank, which is 
governed now by exactly the same principles as the 
Bank of England was formerly. 

If we are told that a return to cash-payments 
would render the raising of the taxes a task of 
great difficulty, let us refer thepi to the pam- 
phlet of Mr. Huskisson, in one part of which 
he expressly discusses this point- Let us also again 
refer them to Holland, a country of large commer- 
cial dealings, and in which the people have at all 
times sustained an incredible weight of taxation ; 
and if in Holland, where no paper-money ever ex- 
isted, a sufficient quantity of specie could at all 
times be found to supply all the purposes of a 
widely extended commerce, and an excessive tax- 
ation, the idea that we should not be able, to com- 
mand this supply, who, after a return to cash-pay- 
ments, could still have the benefit and assistance 
of a paper currency, is ridiculous. And again, it 
would appear a little extraordinary that this coun- 
try, which, for these ten or twelve years past, has 
regularly supplied the whole continent with the 
precious metals, (and ]by which means their coin* 
age has been refitted and placed upon an excellent 
footing), should not be able, on an occasion of 
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great Importance, to command that sup^y f^ it- 
self which it has 8o regulariy and constantly been 
in the habit of distributing to others. 

11»8 being flay view of tSie case, I am bound 
to treat the objection as unfounded j and I am i ,/ ,/ .ju 
partionlariy bound to do this from the perfect 
conviction I have, that from the moment that 
our coinage is placed upon a permanent looting, 
and that the Bank resumes cash-payment», so great 
will be the confidence reposed in the Bank, that 
the amount of Bank-notes in circulation will be 
little, if any thing, inferior to what it is at pre- 
eent. All die large transactions of society will 
atill continue to be carried on by Bank-notes, and 
ik^ smaller transactions will be handed over to the 
legal coin of the country. 

If we are called upon to admit the inconvenience 
which would result from a return to cash payments, 
let us reply, that, if we make this admission, this is 
tacitly but expressly to admit the insolvency of the 
Bank, atod its total inability to comply with its en- 
gagements : for, if the Bank is able to pay, God 
knows we should catdi no cold by it ; and it can- 
iKirt, I believe, be seriousfly pretended, that the » 

faandling of a few pieces of gold would be produc- \ 

tfve of any very great inconvenience to us ; and, 
tlierefore, if the matter is really to be taken up 
upon this ground, all the mighty inconvenience j 

wo«4d resolve itself into this — that the debtor is 
unwillwg and unable to pay, and that the credi- 
tor would be very willing to receive. 

But, whatever the inconvenience may be, whe- 
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ther real or pretended, let us, ^t ' all events, get 
acquainted with our real situation. If the Bank 
is able to pay, let it pay ; if not, let the bubble 
burst, and let us, at once, get rid of ^ juggling 
delusive system, which ** speaks the word of pro- 
mise to the ear, but breaks it to the hope ;'* and 
then, in future, when we sell and part with real 
property, let us take care that wp get real property 
in return, and as an equivalent. 

Let us now call humanity to our aid, and let us 
commiserate the fate of those unhappy beings who 
daily, as it were, suffer for the crime of forgery. 
It is true that, even with a metallic currency, 
there have always been coiners of base money ; and 
these, when detected, have justly suffered the pu- 
nishment of the law ; but, in the first place, this 
crime has never been carried to the same extent as 
the forgery of Bank-notes; and, in the next 
place, between the coinage ef base money and the 
forgery of Bank-notes there is a material distinc- 
tion to be made, which must render the first crime 
infinitely less prejudicial to society than the last. 
f It is this — ^That whoever takes a bad crown-piece 

or a bad guinea, takes it with his eyes open, and 

I suffers by his own imprudence ; for he has only to 

, . make use of his senses, and then, either by the 

sight, the sound, or, at any rate, by the weight, 
1 the baseness of the metal may be detected. But 

the knowledge which is to .determine the goodness 
or badness of a note, is one .of those sacred mys- 
teries which is only imparted to the initiated, and 
f of which the vulgar, however highly it may im- 
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port theiH) are doomed to be ignorant ; and m, 
therefore, out^of one hundred persons who take 
Bank-notes, ninety-nine at least are totally unable 
to distinguish a good note from a bad one, the 
only precaution they can, take is to endorse upon 
the note the name of the person from whom they' 
receive it: — a very safe and excellent, method, 
perhaps, among commercial met, and in large 
transactions ; but even in many cases of this kind 
it will be of no utility ; and in the daily occur- 
rences of human life, and among the middling and 
poorer classes, whose dealings are confined to 
small aithounts, it is frequently of no benefit what- 
ever*. 

Let us finally consider, that the ^* Arcanum 
Imperii^"' the whole Art of Government, being 
now reduced to a mere question of finance, all the 
great original outlines of the Constitution are de- 
parted from ; that large sums of money being re- 
gularly wanted, and the raising of large sums of 

* I have seen somewhere an account which states that the 
number of prosecutions for false coining has of late been 
greater than the number of prosecutions for forgery — and this 
is very natural, for the crime being great, the Mint does and 
ought to prosecute. And on the other hand, it being now as- 
certained that the Bank has sins of its own. to answer for, it 
is but fair that it should be indulgent to those of others; and 
then by contrasting the severity, of the Mint with the lenity of 
the Bank, the system finds supporters/ And then again, as be* 
tween the Mint and th^ Bank the rogue gets hanged while the . 
fool gets robbed, every individual in his Majesty's dominions 
receives exactly what is his due : and who then shall venture t» 
say that this is not a most perfect system 1 
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money fequiring the tricking kind of imgeuvity 
whiqh dtriseft new modea and objecii of UauitMa, 
tbat man ia necessanly the greatest Miabter irba 
dm dip his hand into the pockets of the pM^k 
with the greatest dexterity ) and if, in doing this^ 
he manages things so as to feare a little behind, to 
frticttfy against his return^ this is constd^ed a 
cktf d'cB/ntvte in legislation; he is extoUed to the* 
ski^Sj and his conduct h proposed as a pattern fm 
the imitation of those who succeed him. 

Buty whatever may be the result of onr present 
tttuation, and to whatever conse(}uences it may 
leadi let us not blame the Bank, and let us not 
blame Ministers for evils which, however great and 
oppressive in themselves, have necessarily emanat« 
ed from measures by which far greater evils have 
been prevented. 

In the prosecution of the moet just and necca* 
sary war that ever was undertaken for the benefit 
of this country in particular, and of society in ge* 
neral, the Bank was a powerful engine in the hands 
of OoVemment, and witbont the assistance . of 
whieh indeed it is more than probable that this war 
could hot have been carried on ; the Bank therefore 
has rendered eminent and lasting services to the 
public, and is entitled to our gratitude^* 

* It fflutt however be adiiiiUed %\M it iMs b^en well paid for 
it, and i fiad tbti profits it has tsade tobe aiacli gneafer tfaatt 
I mts aware of» whea 1 wrote this letter : to all this^ however, 
I iMiftt no objeetloa, eonviaeed as I am, that withoat such an 
iHStfUidoa as that of the ftaitk, the war eould not trav« been coa^ 
ducted wi^h energy and fileility. 
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Witb lespcct to Minbteis/ tbr^ have the merit 
of pcMevering md Icceping the tame steady 
honbimble coone^ in die midst 6f difficulties and 
dangat Mrithout nmnber, which threatened de- 
struction to the country ; and of bringing the 
most extensive and dangerous war in which this 
country was ever engaged to a brilliant and sue** 
cessful conclusion, and of preserving to the coun* 
try that dignity of character which, belongs to 
bcr» and without which every thing in the shape 
of wealth and prosperity is but as the small dust 
<m the balance* 

That in the conduct of the war they might have 
been more economical, and that in many instances 
thwe has been a prodigal expenditure of the 
puMio money, I am willing to admit ; but this 
was not a war of which it might be said, " Que 
U Jeu M ve^aU pas la CkandeUe f but a war for 
our honour and prq)crty, every thing that was ^ 
dear to us as a free people, and for our very ex* 
istence as a nation : and from the great power and 
abilities of the man who was opposed to us, una- 
nimity at home was absolutely requisite ; it was 
necessary that hand should join in hand, and that 
men of every description and character (however 
in some respects adverse to the cause) should be 

The benefit of a paper system at that time coQsisted id this, 
that it placed imtimier^ at the disposal of whoever was miais^ 
t«r, a large portisa of the property and resources of theceua- 
try ; tnd iMst assuredly Ibis ooidd not have been SGeomplisked 
with the same fiiciUty and dispatch by a metallic ciurMaoy. 
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pressed into the service ; and then^ so prone \w 
the human mind to cupidity, and so little are 
some men inclined to serve the public, unless they' 
are permitted to gain by the public, that it is very 
far. from certain, that a less lavish expenditure 
would have led to the same result ^ a^i^d then we 
should not be patiently and quietly discussing, as 
we now are, the propriety or impropriety of re- 
suming cash-payments, the difference in value^ 
between a Bank-note and a guinea, and the pro- 
bability or improbability of a redemption of the 
national debt ; the enemy that had conquered us 
would most carefully have removed all these ob- 
jects of domestic contention, from our sight, and 
we ourselves and the constitution should have 
perished for ever ; and^ thereforie, if we> were now 
in our shirts, and with the most perfect conviction 
that our nakedness and poverty were produced by 
the measures of the present Administration,! should 
still say, that these men deserve the thanks of 
their country. 

But here my eulogium ends ; and with refer- 
ence to the present question I will not praise the 
policy which, grafting a permanent system upon 
a temporary expedient, converts the poison which 
we had taken occasionally, and as a remedy, into 
our daily food : and I have therefore no hesitation 
in saying, that Ministers will not act up to their 
former conduct, and that they will disgrace the 
reputation which they have so deservedly acquire d 
by their able management of the war, unless they 
change th^ir measures. 
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To do this, in part at least, is not a wotk lof 
much difficulty ; on the contrary, it is easy I con- 
ceive to raise by loan a sufficient sutn to pay 
off at once the debt due from Government to 
the Bank, and to red^m, if necessary^ and 
take out of its hands, every thing which the 
Bank may hold in Exchequer Bills or other 
Government securities ; and then, as the ex- 
traordinary circumstances in which we have been 
placed (and which alone can justify what has 
been done) are not likely to occur again, if we 
are wise and true to ourselves, we shall for ever 
prohibit the Bank from having the least con- 
nection with Government, or with Government 
secnritjes. 

The currency of the country will then be 
brought to a sound healthy state ; and happen 
what will to the funding system^ and to funded 
property, we shall at least have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the transactions of individuals will 
remain settled and defined, and that their personal 
property will remain inviolate. 

With respect to the national debt, this is a.sub^ 
ject which, in our present circumstances, and, from 
its. infinite magnitude, presents much more diffi- 
culty ; but, however we may deprecate the system 
which, in total disregard of every sound principle, 
and refusing to raise the supplies within the year, 
Icfi to ourselves and to futurity a debt which at 
least to its present extent ought never to have 
b^en incurred ; however we may deplore the con- 
sequences of thi^ system, in a morale and every » 
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2 ' ' ^/> '^''^^ P^*°* ^^ vieur; still, thU being a debt <;on- 

/v^^ /^ / ' . . tracted by all, for the benefit of all, the property 
/' ^^ . \ / and persboal character and integrity of every man 

^ ^ ,. ^ , /^ y. in the kingdom are pledged to redeem it, or at least 
I ^ ^ /^; to reduce it within such reasonable bounds that 

^ . " , < , the remainder may sit easy.* 

^ But this cannot be done without reducing our 
expenditure, or without raising our ways and 
' means, as compared with our expenditure, to that 

point which shall save all f^tiu'e necessity of bor- 
rowing) either by loan or Exchequer-bills, and 
that shall leave the Sinking Fund totally disencum- 
bered, and so that it mxf produce the effect for 
which it was originally intended. In the accom* 
plishment of this, much may undoubtedly be done 
hy eoonc^ay ; but this will not do all : and as all 
farther indirect taxation is out of the question, 
the remainder of the object, in my view of the 
^ case, can only be attained by a direct, inmiediate, 

and general sacrifice of property (I do not mean 
an income-tax). This sacrifice would be painful 
no doubt ; but we must recollect, that the life <£ 
a virtuous bonourabte man is a perpetual sacrifice 
of profit to principle, and of present convenience 
and advantage to the hope of a future aaid better 
good ; and, therefore, if in the hour of^ great 
ilanger and calamity men have stepped forward to 

^Theraisiog the supplies ^witbiathe year m infit uiooni* 
patible with the facility with which property may be obtained 
foir a short period through the medium of Bank-notes ; it may^ 
however, very safeTy be questioned wheth'ei^ there was a posli« 
Ulity sf canyJQg on the war wkhout^etdag into dfbt« 
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assist the public, where Is the man who shall dare 
to speak of the. convenience that would result from 
swindling all these people out of. their money ? 
« Great and painful as the sacrifice may be, I pro^ 
pose it with confidence, and with the greater con- 
fidence, because it will fall upon the rich, and not 
upon the poor ; upon those who possess property^ 
and not upon those who, bowed down to the dust 
of the earth by an oppressive load of taxation, 
and without hope in the world, can only apply Jfot 
support^aniprotection to ^hat^ Heaxfin,..3yW (o^%^rf 

peculiarly the refuge of ^.the^destitute and afflicted: 
arid for these miserable beings alone (iF we had no 
other motive) we ought to put an end to the system 
in which we vegetate, and. compared with which 
the barrenness of the earth is a blessing, and the 
wild waste of the desert a paradise. 

It is fortunate, however, in this respect, that 
our profit squares with . our humanity ; for we 
must recollect that this debt bears an interest, and 
that for the payment of this interest taxes and 
duties are imposed : and that although these taxes 
and duties are collected at a less expense in this 
•Country, and more faithfully accounted for, than 
perhaps in any other country in Europe, yet still 
there is an expense, and in some branches of the > 
revenuje this expense is considerable ; and if we 
add to this the profit which every successive vender 
of an article derives, not merely upon the otigbal 
.c^st of th^ commodity which he sells and delivers 
to the consumer, but also upon the tax imposed 
hy Government upon that commodity, and which 

H 
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equally forms a part of the f>rime cost to i\m 
dealer^ we shall easil j come to the concldsioiiy that 
much more is in reality taken from the pockets oi 
the people than is either n^anted for oi: applied to 
the payment of this inteiest : dnd then we shall 
not merely stand in thd light of improridetit 
spendthrifts, who borrow money at an usurious 
tate of interest, bat of men who subject thdm* 
selves to an iniBnity of rexatious fiscal i^gnlationsy 
which deprive them of the comforts they w6u\d 
ethetwise enjoy, and which, in some instaivccs, 
render at state of society a corse instead of a 
blessing. 

Our honour, our humanity, our ifnterest^ ti% 
therefore concerned that we shonld immediately 
adopt measures for the rediaction of this debt} 
but if these motives are not sufficient t6 awaken 
tis 6ut of our tethargy, and to rouse ti^ into action, 
we must then coDf^e to the condtisiony that this; is 
hot a debt of which it is evier ii^tcfuded that the 
principal should be paid ; but that it is a debt u^pcoi 
which that kind of intert^t alone is^regdktrty to be 
paidj which in the course of a very few years will 
exceed the principal, without ift tihie least dim^ 
nishing the debt ; and that for the benefit of <3ie 
rich, and those who make their money wotk, white 
they themsdves both in head fend hmA are idt^ 
thi^ debt is to be entailed as a curse upon uft ttnd 
our posterity, and that the interest upon it is to fee 
exacted by a rigorouSi weighty, inquisitotial systSfii 
of taxation, 

ftttt man foHotW man, an^ one gcteeration stKJ- 
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9m^ wpw febfiffl by tjj^ir ?nip€^t(v^, c^t pfF t}ip 

y pHft 4^ Bfj^pt ^ .t^f ti(Wi which, fis fjur ^s they arp 
^P»^Ffl?4, i>s »q Pt»ec^, wd 'Of which they ?^i>- 
jPO^ A^ ^l»c CR^; wd then, I 8«ppp?e, lie w^^^iip 
:^t^ will rftce^vp its &is^l di^issal. 

4js ifthf tJhiiigp pf futurity »m tb?rc/we, VBP^ 
.^j^tt, ,^^^1 we c»pw?t api^wpr fw those who aye tp 
ffftUo.w 4ftpr m,afx4^^' for/ngw v?r, lOr 9«Q ii^^tfirpftl 
,pQ(|i£i^0lJo&9 wouW, p^h^ps, tiavje the effect to re- 
'«rty» «n4 4w8ip*!Je thjs ivib»Jl^ fob|?ic ipto thin air^ 
4^ U^rhe poTiSiiadie^ jthat i&visrjy remedy to he^ffic^- 
^ioiis ought to bp pvoippt a«4 immediate. 

W)»^f the people of this iCOHi^try wiU ^ubpiit 
^ ^ S»pri^cp wUf^ I hftve meptionie^, k V^ok 
than I can determine : nor am I placed in a situ^ 
fi%j^ yr^ifik m^W^ ^^P to fletermlne whether (this 
fa(;fi^oe ip Mwolpt^ qLefle$fi»ry s perhaps it isBot; 
P9ri»f» tM pitpw^ifcijrp way he 30 rpdocedi or thj^ 
.^ey^fie wU ^o iinprovA ^, fco^jed with a part 
iFh^ch-migbt p^rh^ps with propriety he t^fcen froip 
f^ j»tpkiiig £w4p will render wery iacrifijce ^r 
Jl96^$^y ; for th^ object: here is Qot |bo nv^cb t¥> 
^0 lL;gr€Al;49al fit 09Pe, as that what we do shoul4 
^p ffiOrtw^i ifi&ni^^, and ixot yAl|>le jko fluctiiatipn, 
jth^ aU future borrowing should be pr(eve^ted» ao^ 
$hat w<e <8fhould haire a sinking fund, which^ bow*- 
wer suuM in aioottnt, should at kast be operative^ 
diMKombered, and not liable to be coiwteiacted 
bgrfoesh debte and fnesh iO|^jrations ; and tiim for 
tiiooe lebo Are not fond of the least sacrifice of 
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property, a sinking fund which should anntiall^^ 
wipe out eight or ten millions of that national 
debt would perhaps be considered as sufficient; and 
if this should be the general opinion, I submit, 
and all I say is, let us in the name of God do some- 
thing; let us place our money system upon a 
stable footing; and let us, with respect to the 
funding system, adopt those measures which, how- 
ever small the annual amount may be, shall gra- 
dually and constantly diminish the debt ; and 
then, if Heaven as a punishment for our sins, or a 
trial of our virtue, should hereafter send us anothw 
war, we shall be prepared for it ; but as matters 
now stand, a manly martial attitude is impossible, 
and every petty State miay insult, us with impunity. 
'^ Man but a rush against Othello^s breast, and he 
retires/* 

I have now done ; and if it is alledged that I 
have exaggerated, and that in many respects I 
have not faithfully delineated the object which I 
had to represent, I can with safety deny the as- 
sertion ; for it must be recollected that I hive pro- 
ceeded upon the principle, that the measures which 
I so much reprobate are intended to be the perma- 
nent system of the country, and one which 
Ministers adopt from choice ; that the permanent 
perpetual circulating medium of the country is to 
be the Bank-note ; that no reduction is to take 
place in the public expenditure ; that loan is to 
follow loan; that Exchequer- bills are to be distri- 
buted to the right hand and to the left ; and 
that the public crediter and the reduction of 
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the national debt are not to be thought of; and theft 
t $ay, that the picture which I have drawn is 
exact; that every thing which I have described as 
taking place under this system, absolutely and 
literally does take place ; and that, without pre- 
tending to the character of a prophet, all the evils 
which I have predicted will inevitably follow : for 
let us not deceive ourselyes, and imagine that this 
solemn mockery can for ever continue. It is not 
in the nature of things that a system of this kind 
should be permanent, and that we should always be 
able to pay Exchequer-bills with Exchequer-bills, 
and one Bank-note with another Bank-note ; and 
then the attempt to render that permanent which 
cannot be made permanent will at length lead to a 
dreadful state of things, which, rich and poor, will 
involve us all in one common irretrievable ruin. 
But if our measures are really to be changed ; if, 
instead . of a lavish unnecessary expenditure, we 
are to have a system of economy ; if the Bank is 
to pay in specie ; and if we are to have a sinking- 
fund, which, little as it may accomplish, is truly and 
really to be operative ; then I am willing to con- 
fess that I shall merely have described the system 
that has been, but which is no longer to exist ; 
and which we renounce frankly, deliberately, and 
from choice, and before that necessity arrives 
which shall set all opposition at defiance, and 
render all human resistance unavailing. 
Dec. 15, 1818. 
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FiKDiNG myself a few days ago^ and by accident, In 
a place remote fnom my usual haunts^ I fell upon a 
paper called the New Times, of the 7th inst. in the 
leading article* of which I am honoured with the 
particular attention and regard of the very ingenious 
Dr. Slop ; and it being represented to me^ upon in- 
quiry> that this man considers himself as the leading 
statesman of the day^ I am bound in conunon polite- 
ness and civility to taike some notice of him. In 
other respects I know nothing of the Doctor but what 
he diooses to let me know of himself^ by those learned 
efiusions of his whichhe dally doles out to the public : 
and from what I have occasionally seen of these^ I 
should hare taken him to be so complete an adept 
in what is called the %athos^ as to render him per- 
fectly competent to ^ink by his own weight, and 
without incmnbering liimseflf whh 4!his pondeixms 
question of ^ash payments. It appears, however, 
that I am mistaken, and that 4ie Doctor, wishing in 
A pn;A)ability to sink with greater dacrity, takes 
Ihis additional weight upon his shotflders. 

^ Soeh waters such fish {^ the ^eause (in some re- 
spects at least) is suited to the Doctor, and 
the Doctor is suited to '&€ cause: still, faowerer, 
the case is not 'So ^desperate but what it mi^fat, 
I think, have found a better advocate, unless 

* Tbe feader will find it, printed verbatim, afteir my. last 
letter. 
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Hvieed the nptiolden of the tyltttn^ actiag ti]Mai the 
maadia that ^^ les pbM habUes $€ <m$M</' tibink it 
more cmMvuxsA to ^o^sOA pdlitey to keep that digni'* 
fied fliknee whidi> tUI we arrive to & ccartahi pwUkdli 
and tfll we hulve felt o«ir way^ 19 so peculialrly adltp*<> 
*d to all gta;^o and l»olem« afikirs; and tfata. tht 
Doctbt 1^ get re^mw^d for \ki% officiBU iatn^ 
fisireiice, ^^ j9^or e^ menealh amigo Sancho!* 

Now from the major to the miner^ alid withdraw* 
ing dtir attention firom the general knowledge of the 
Doctor^ which is but little, let an desdeikl to his 
knowledge of this psurticidar sal^ect^ which i» s^ 
k$s« 

But, first> I give him great credk for his sagacity 
hi diseovering me to be an Old Correspondent of 
yt>il»i^ smd whom he had before had occasion to vefirt^, 
and which refntation (though I never have read i^ 
yet judging of it frota the Composition which is now 
before me) I at onee prcmounce to be a masterly pep- 
fotmane^. Stilly hovihever, the Doctor is miiftakfSli, 
for I am not the person he tak^s me to be ; and I 
eail aitomre him that, except the three lettem in ques- 
tion, I never publi^ied a bo€^ w a letter in my Ufie^ 
cfate^ one abo«t sijtte^ yeai1» a^ in the Morm/^g 
Past, and whit^h, I believe, no soul but myself &¥w 
Iread or fiaid the leadt attention ¥>. Finding myself 
however, 1^ the kind condescensioB of the Doctor^ 
enrolled ki the list of amthovs, and' beu^ Elated hy 
Ids (he^vdi^oly* mt least) |M>aisiBg my taleajb, J m«^ 
pefhapai be mdifeed ioecmtimie ike occqpMictei w)d^ 
jba^ng ike Doctor's saosiction, I can now 9nf(^ as- 
daihi with Corrc^io, '^ jin^K to son pittm^e^^ 
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Stilly however^ it does not appear to enter into the 
Doctor's disposition to make a free and liberal dona- 
tion of any thing ; and for the praise 'which he so 
relnctantly bestows npon my talent, a set-off mnst 
be fonnd in some other item, and this is done by as- 
sociating me with Cobbett, with whom he declares I 
am embarked in the same canse : of all which I knew 
nothing, nor shonld I ever have known it but for the 
Doctor, as I neither know Cobbett personally, nor 
ever read a scrap of his writings in my life. All this, 
therefore, have I brought upon myself by these three 
letters of mine — ^the wrath and violent indignation 
of the Doctor; a sort of joint account connexion with 
Cobbett ; and, in fine, the epithet of a Jacobin — 
'^ Tu Fas vauM George Dandin tu Fas vouldr 
And this is what it is for a plain man to treat a plain 
question. 

Having now done with what is purely personal be- 
tween the Doctor and myself, let us see how he han- 
dles the subject in question, fqr this alone is of im- 
portance to the public. 

And then the Doctor tells us, that the agricultur 
rists, manufacturers, merchants, and bankers, in 
short, every practical pian in the country is decidedly 
against a return to csi^h-payments ^^ under existing 
circumstances.'' Now, in the first place, it would 
have done great credit to the Doctor's political sagar 
dty and foresight, if he had told us when these exist- 
ing circumstances (of which we have already heard 
so much, that we begin to suspect the words mean 
noticing) were to cease : and in the next place, I do 
most solemnly assure him, that so far from taking 
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this' to be Ihe general opinion^ I thought this opinion 
was quite the reverse ; I thought we had all been 
convinced of the error of our ways, and of the folly 
of perpetuating, froin choice, a system which had 
only originated in, and been adopted from, necessity. 
In all this, howeveflr, I may be wrong, but still I will 
neither change my principles nor my reasoning on 
that account : acnd then I would simply ask all the 
different classes which the Doctor has been enume- 
rating, whether it would not be better that the fruits 
of their industry should be vested and realized, and 
successively passed from hand to hand, through the 
medium of a currency which has an inherent indispu-* 
table value, than through the medium of a bit of pa- 
per which possesses no intrinsic value whatever. 

The Doctor then says, than in my first letter I lay 
down some general principles respecting Banks of 
Credit, in which I take care to- beg the whole ques- 
tion respecting the Bank of England : but I beg no 
question : these general principles are principles 
which apply to all banks^ and from which no bunk 
can depart with safety ; and it is because the Bank 
of England has departed from these principles that 
we are placed in our present situation, which the 
Poctor^nds a most excellent one, but in which opi- 
•nion many people have the misfortune to differ from 
him. 

He then praises the legal accuracy with which I 
define Bank-notes to be a legal tender ; but heie the 
Doctor entirely loses sight of the question, for that 
he or I advert tg th,e particular fact of Bank-notes 
jbeing a legal tender has notbiag to do with the ques- 



ion ; but it is because Bank-notes tire made a legal 
tender, that we haire not the option of refusing that 
which might otherwise be reftised, and which^ what- 
ever the Doctor may think, would (without this act 
of the legislature, which allows no choice) in many 
instances be refused. 

After this the Doctor wonders how it ean be that 
an advance of money by the Bank to Govern- 
ment can be an unpardonable offence ; and yet the 
thing is as clear as the nose in his face ; for if the 
Doctor (for instance) or any other private individual, 
was to lend the whole of his prtoporty to Govern- 
ment, and could not get repaid when Ms occasions 
required it y his baker, his butcher, his wine-m^-chant^ 
and his tailor, must certainly go without their money ^ 
and if this be imprudence in the individual, vriiat 
must it be in an institution to which the care is com- 
initted of furnishing the country with its circulating 
medium? 

But if the Doctor, in answer to this, tells me that 
the Government can pay, and will pay, then the ques- 
tion is at rest : let it pay, and let the Bank get rid 
of its Government securities, and be brought back to 
its original principles ; and if after this the Bank 
does not pay in specie, there will be still more se- 
rious ground of alarm, and the whole of its aflairs' 
must be completely investigated. 

Then the Doctor wonders (the taxes since the war 
being reduced 17,000,000/. sterling in one year) how 
I can assert, that taxation is carried to its utmost 
extent ; but nothing is more easy to comprehend, 
'irst — ^The war was of that peculiar nature which 
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iHreed all die Goaiiaerce of the world to this country^ 
flsiid mot a single nation of the CoDtinent conld ob- 
tail! aaf article eitb» of neoesaity, ooaTeaicwce, ojr 
huEory^ hot idifaiigh us^ aad by our permisaion ; md 
iUi, to a certain extent, formed a counterbalance 
agiiinBt the additional taxes which we paid. 

Secondly, — Upon any given quantity of trade, tlie 
pflrofit gmierally is nmcfa greater in time of war dan 
in time of peace. 

And Lastly^— The war itself gave a certain im- 
polM and activity which nothing bat a warcangive : 
it created new branches df indnatry, aided the old, 
asid fed ibose who odierwise woidd have remained 
without employment; nor was the whole of this 
wasted and spent upon an unprofitaide subject mat- 
ter; ifor the fMrnees and captures made formed, at 
least, and to a certain extent, a set-off against the 
iMltiftand repair,* and if we except the time of the 
anbsfidies, the money spent was i^pent in creating 
an mddicional d^ee of bvstle and activity amongst 
4MtPielveB: and therefore, under all diese cireum* 
irtances, it is i>erfectiy easy to comprehend bow the 
late w^ar enabled us to support a degree of taxation 
which is now become impracticable; and if all this 
be not true, what becomes of the boasted transition 
from war to peace? But it is true: for the real cri- 
terion, and by whidh alone a safe' opinion can be 
formed of the resources of a country^ is to be fouiid 
in the state of its population, and this progressively 
increased during the war.* 

* It nust also be considered that the Taxes, during the wsir, 
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The Doctor then fails foul of me^ for aBserting 
that foreign loans and English travellers upcm * the ' 
Continent formed no real excuse for the contiim- 
ance qf the restriction of cash payments : and thia 1 
again assert from conviction, and upon every sound 
principle. The Dutch have constantly been, in the 
habit of placing their spare capital in foreign loans^ 
and yet they have never resorted to a paper-curlrency 
on that account; and why? Because every man 
makes to himself a circle, confines himself within it, 
and sends that only, out of the country which he can 
spare ; and having no b^nk^ no paper-currency to 
apply to, he is obliged, from necessity, to furnish 
himself with the means of paying his engagemeiits 
in a sound metallic currency ; and it is precisely this 
necessity which every Government ought to impose 
upon the people ; and then the thing settles itself 
quietly, and without any other eflfort than that of the 
individual, who must either have no engagements, or 
comply with /his engagements. But the traveUers 
upon the Continent, how do you dispose of them? 
' says the Doctor. Why, very easily. For if we had 
a metallic currency, either the state and amoimt of 
this currency would be such, that these travellers 
could easily sii][>ply themselves with it for their pur- 
were imposed and raised in a carreocy which was depre- 
ciated to the extent of full thirty per cent ; and if any man 
wishes for more full and accurate information on this head^ I 
refer him to the work of the Earl of Lauderdale, entitled 
*' Further Considerations on the State of the Currency"; — a work 
which contains the seeds of every thing sound in matters of 
currency. 
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poses, or it would be such that they could not rapply 
themselves with it : in the first case, no other incon- 
venience and prejudice would result than Ae usual 
one — *^that so much money spent abroad is less 
spent at home ;*' in the second case, these gentlemen 
could not indulge their fancies by taking a walk upon 
the Continent, but must remain at home per force; 
and therefore this, disposes of it; but, in fact, the 
whole objection is ridiculous, from this consideration 
— ^that whether these gentlemen fit themselves out 
with Bank-notes, or with specie, the result at last is 
precisely the same ; that is, a payment in the pre- 
cious metals : for if an Englishman pays a French- 
man in Bank-notes, these Bank-notes eventually 
find their way back to this country, and then bullion 
is sent in return for them, which bullion might other- 
wise be employed in the coining of money; and, 
therefore, as all resolves itself at last into a payment 
made by the precious metals, we might as well have 
furnished the traveller with it in the first instance ; 
and, indeed, it would have been better; for by taking 
it along with him he would have saved the expense* 
of the subsequent carriage. Now, to maintain the 
contrary of this, is either to maintain that the 
Frenchman is not to be paid, or it is to maintain that 
the notes of the Bank of England form permanently 
a part of the circulating medium of France, which 
is never lo be returned to this country, and most as- 
suredly this is not the case. 

And therefore, as, whether these men take Bank- 
notes, or whether they take spiecie, the result is eter- 
nally the same, this in itself can be no argument for 
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dt^vitig the people of "diU camory dT a joietallie 
emreiicy ; bnt it i« an ftrgiuiieiit agluMtit, Snr this is 
to give tile traTeOer and ^ loah^coiitralstor an eitdtk^ 
ai^e title to Ihe bnHion of the countiy, (which, bat 
fbr 1Mb, m^fat have been fabricated into coin,) while 
liie people in dieir daily transactions irith ewk other 
we dejirived t)f it. Begin^ ikenefdre, at the r^ht 
fnd ; and first impdse «ipon every man tibe neiceslsity 
of paying his engagements iik tesb, (which is done 
from the moment that Bank-notes cease to be a legal 
tender,) and then this aecesatty fdoae, <K>upled with 
jndickms Mint regulations, wiU> without the least 
^effi^rt, give you just that cfaantity c^T coin which is 
nqnisite; and if yon have to spai^ beyond this, let it 
be emi^yed by travellers dr loaa[M;t>ntractors> or in 
-any way the Dwioers think proper. Every desarip- 
tion of persons woidd tlien be placed upon the same 
looting of equality: but ndw^ by a most absurd and 
k^ndicious line of conduct, we give that exdtisive 
pravilage to the loan-eontmctor, of which we deprive 
tuMj other class of his Majesty's sntyeds : and it is 
ao laaswer to this to sliy, that the bnlUon market is 
^uidly tpea to every one^ for it is not by bars of 
}gold and aihet that <mr internal traicb is condacted, 
«i»d that otur cottitiaodities circuktte, bnt this bullion 
toast £brst be 'fabritoat^ into tbe coin of the country 
fotfendw it efiidient, and this is {nremsely what is not 
doBO. 

But the course of exchtto^ is against us: he it so 
if be likesi and I diaU take this up upon any prin- 
<^e thtit the Doctor plesRsias ; (i mart tell him, how- 
^ec, Iw tibis viafei3Bati^B> tfant diere are but tiro) ; 
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and iken, if tbit unfiiTdarable state of dit aicbwgi^ 
is ovmg to die balance of trade with the CantiBfiit 
beiog against m, this bahmce most be paid in boUtoa 
and specie; and as this waa eqnally the case befive: 
the restriction aa snoe the restriction^ and as this is. 
equally the case with all oonntries in their trans- 
actions with each othsr, tlnsy if it amonnjbi to 4i^ 
thing, iiran argument that we afaonld neyer pay in. 
specie at all; and then the only inconimiience thafc 
wo^ at last resnk from it is this^-'tbat nobody 
would trade with us* But if this nn&TOorahle 
course of exchange is owing to our paying in Bankr 
notes, then Bank**notes are depreciated^ and then, 
fermgnfrs, tired at length of trusting to promises 
which appear only to ha¥e been wade that they 
might be violated, refuse to give more than a certain 
amount in their own sound metallic currency for 
that which is only to be paid in paper: and then, till 
we pay in specie, the course of excdiaQge will con^ 
stantly be against us. 

L^tfae Doctor, however, be assured, that from p. 

the moment our coinage is placed upon a re^^cdar 
footings ftom the moment that we pay in specie, 
and that we allow this specie to be exported, that ^^^ > 
the ' exchange will never regularly^ and ibr any 
length of time, be against us ; nor will the price of 
bullion ever exceed the vahie of the coin into whidi 
it is fabricated : this I have asserted before, and .the 
whole matter ia. rof easy jexplanation. 

AU exchnngfis between rany two countrioi whtttn 
payments are made in specie, are .regulated ii^ tins 
manncr-wfthat a certain, quantity of the predow 
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metal contained' in the coin of one country is given 
in exohsMige for a certain quantity of the precious 
metal contained in the coin of the other ; and what 
is called the par of exchange, implies that the quan- 
tity on each side is equal. In calculating this par^ 
gold is compared with; gold, and silver with silver; 
and then, if' the relative value between gold and 
silver is the > same in both countries, the par> whe- 
ther taken in gold, or whedier taken ia silver, will 
be the same ; but as it very seldom is the case that 
this relative value is the same, the practical method 
(if we are to regulate ourselves by one par) is to 
take the medium between the par in gold and the 
par in silver ; . and it is only upon this principle that 
a contract which simply stipulated that a certain 
payment should be made according to the par of ex- 
change (and this is frequently the case) could be car- 
ried into effect ; for there being a par in gold and a 
par in silver, and both being true, while each is dif- 
ferent from the other, it is only by taking the mean 
or medium of the two, that the contract can virtu- 
ally be carried into ejBfect. 

This being laid down, let us suppose, for instance, 
the par of exchange between England and France to 
be 25 frants fori/, sterling; and let us suppose, that 
the people of both countries, respectively, acqnit 
their engagements in specie, and that this specie may 
by law be exported* 

Let us then suppose. a Frenchman and an En- 
glishman trading with each o&er for the space of a 
year, and that^ either continually or at the end of the 
year, there is a balance due from the Englishman to 
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the Frpmrhttijftn of MM. irteiiing; this biifauBJce iaah 
«nly be psid in one aiiWQ wafjrfr^-r^uit is^ either bjr 
the Sngiiahmaii ^eiidiiig of Im owa msodj these 
iiOM. stefiing feo ihe Fnndiman in ^ipede^ or by ^ 
f'renehmaa dmiring « biU of exdbinge <m the EfO^ 
liahpiaa, wludi the letter pays in s^cie^ and wrhhk 
flpeoie is again sent to France. Now liiis being the 
ease, itnuut be rYident to tbe moet comniou eapd* 
dty, that die coarse of eKcliai^ againat '£iif^ajii4 
£an itflrsr^ at any period^ be mote bdam par thaa ^ 
aflttonnt of tdie ^peose wldd) is incurred igx tbe 
transportation of tbe spede : and this expensie^ lit* 
tie in itodi^ becomes upon veAection so triAmg^ that 
It is faasdiy irorth speaking ahoiit ; for it mnst be 
recollected, that it is not jm expense npon :dte wfajoie 
trade iviiich had been canaed on between lihe two in- 
limdnsdsi bat merely s^nm the ihakace of that jtrade. 
Mowifhis, in any Tiewof the case, as a complete ex* 
planation of tfie viule neitter ; ftur the whole sif ^duB 
i^cade between aaytwo eonntcies being ha(t tibe ag* 
gregate xtif the ti^de of the indiYaduais cf dioae 
eonntries with each dther^ diait iwiiicfa sbati go to .ex- 
plain the natnre of die trade between asiy :two iadi* 
vidoals will explain the vhole trade ; And in lijbe 
laranner^ ibt ^babinoe .of ^ rtrade iwbkh mif tw0 
> c eai toka ane ^aurying on with miih /other J^i^ ^nt 
the aggregate balance of the trades of the individnals 
of those oemitrieBylliat which sh^dl explain 'the iiMumer 
in which any one particalar balance is paid, w81 -ene* 
pl^in how the whQle balance is paid. 

Another word as to investments in foreign loai^s 
as they affect the cpnrse of exchange : either wc 
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have the means of makbg these investments, or we 
have not : if we have not, then the matter is of no 
eonseqnence, and things remain as they were ; if we 
have, then these investments are made in goods or 
bullion, or in both : if in goods, then the course of 
exchange will not be affected, for these goods wffl 
form that kind of addition to onr usual exports 
•which, without the loan, Would have turned the ba- 
lance of trade and the course of exchange in our fa- 
vour ; if in bullion, then this could not affect the 
course of exchange neither, for the investment being 
made, and the debt being paid, there is an end of 
the balance from whatever cause it arose, and things 
are restored to that position in which they would 
have been without the loan. 

But still the exchange is against us : undoubtedly 
It is ; but, as I have already said, pay in specie, and 
in a month's time your exchange is at par. This I 
have explained already, and in the very nature of 
things it cannot be otherwise : but now every thing 
is at random ; we draw, and accept, we act and re- 
act the same farce a thousand times over, and by this 
means a mass of paper gets into circulation which 
has no sort of connection with merchandize, or any 
regular trade, but which is founded upon what even* 
tiially perhaps will turn out to be mere moonshine*'. 

* What I here saj reacting the exchaage beiog^ against us, 
alludes, to the jiar of exchange in gold, as arisin|; out of our 
ancient Mint regulations ; and this exchange we cannot regie 
larly have, unless we pay in gold (which we do not) and unless 
this payment is made according to ivur former Mint regulations^ 
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But admitting^ (what it would be ridiculous to ad^ 
mit), that these loans are of that nature and magni- 
tude as to render a return to cash-payments imptac* 
ticable, what gave rise to the investment of money 
in thin mannisr ? The injudicious attempt to reduce 
the rate of interest in this country> and in conse- 
quence of which the spare capital of the counti^. 
was. either dissipated in yisionary unprofitable specu*! 
lations at home, where the temptation was offered of 
a greater interest than upon regular transactions, or 
it went to seek an occi^ation abroad, in operations 
which will eventually perhaps turn out to be equally 
visionary. Now, without this attempt to reduce the 
rate of interest, which drove the capital of the 
country to seek better employment, these loans could 
never have been carried into effect. The Frenchmen 
thentselves could not have contracted for them, or, if 
they had, the contract could not have been fulfilled f 
for let us leam the truth. The French, generally speak- 
ing, ariB averse to all loans, and to the placing * of 
money in Government securities : fatal experience 
has convinced them of the folly and danger of all 
paper systems; and it is to this experience, that we' 
ourselves are rapidly approaching, and which, unless 
we take timely measures to get out of debt, and ta 

but if zuy altemtion should be made in these Mint regulations, 
then the par of exchange will be altered also. 

With respect to the real 'course of exchange, comparing it 
with our mode of payment, it is decidedly at present in favour 
of this country, and the proof of this is to be found in the 
arrival of silver from different parts of the Continent* 
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piiy k ipedb MMrtend of paying k ^apet^ wiA Maa^" 
plitfb iMit 4e^tftt€ftioii. 

A Ppdi^dkmMi #h«tt he Imn dcqttiired by kb Iiih' 

/ dddifjf a tditdetut eapitail, ptit^chasiHi kdd or mb«i 

^ 6^1- vfthiable obj€c% and b^ leaves papiv and f^&» 

i jedM tt]i fSkMt wfa6 bai^e eltiffefidd kii by diem tbao 

I^Mlf ; and it i« tbi$ cMitttif 6T«)rfli]^w <>f capiMi 

kft^ tile diasM^I of agf ictdtore^ or oiber prodticti^ef 

^»aa[|i¥ds^ wMcb is sile&tly but eerts^tily iiiereaAiBg 

the p<mid^ afid resodf<«$ of Fratice. 

But we! wbat do we do? The produce ^ oar 
fodoiStry is tntiied ifito that which coavertir etery 
thiiig dbat approachei^ it into Its own notbii^^ess^ 
a^d wbicbj m fact, 4s nothii^ unless ttiaintained l^ 
A gt^oon taxatioii. We iik^ frcHOi paper io pap^^'i 
txA fknai one nncertaitai sec^tirity to anotb^ utteertaitt 
d^ctiiity f we pl«c€ our pttqpeo^ id fijccheqa^ blfls^ 
ki 3 pet c^fits^ 4 p^ e^ti^5 Bahk Atock^ tod anAtti-' 
tiei; #^ veei' about, eh^c^ baiidt», and tiBi ftom otio 
to th<^ iotiier, a» fsntcy and ei^ii^e may dilHsat^. 

All ikim^ ^^oiis objei^ aris either ppesent^^d w 
i^ disordei'^d liiiagmatioQii '^m mas^e,'* or th^y 
iic^ prodnced to ns successively, Mke the diffi$retit 
flgntei exhibited by a magle lantern ; all equally fan- 
tastic and visionary, bnt distinct in foiw and outline^ 
and admitting of choice; and then we indulge our 
fency. 

We receive gold in a figure, and we enjoy our 
property (part of it at leaat) in a vision. 

We get together five or six decayed W0rn-»oat 
carcassefr, (no matter the nuHiber), and we piace 
them in regular prdei* and rotation upon a bit of 
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•timfMl pBf»% we trick dMB oat^ "Are ctkmaie 
tbmi^ and ^ii^ ipon die prindlpie tibatf twdyt^ ttdh^ 
tnCftinakSdahiiiM^aiiiithat he wko has « bill c^coc- 
duttagt^ fbsgenetf a tTeasnuiB^ ire cadi this ag^^gote of 
fanjioteiit debilhy apcvfect man^ nrtmdy wak^ Mlid: 
WQi get 6<Mbfe £bdi togive us the tt^iiey for k; and 
ildim this peciMs eonoiioditjr is at length retomed 
upon our hands, we expresa our aatbniihofttiit at liK 
oirewQistance^ ^a^e declaim that ire had them^ir k per- 
fectly lafe, wetsEft abont the priee of die fbhds^ and 
we requi^st die man to cdl sonott other day for ha rv' 
{mbora^aEient '1^ • 

We make a bargain widi the Bank directora^ by 
HAAth (instead of eaeh man proividmg himself vndi a 
eciit*ettey m die Kiii|'a mint^ according to( amneiteU^ 
tegtilated eMiMkhed prineiple laid down by die 
GoYemment), we commit to them the eare of %np* 
plyii^ the whole country with a dilating mediwn, 
by whteh dll ottr personal property is to pass socciea^ 
siTdy fmm hand to hand^ and by whidi every tra»s^ 
adtibn «f die eommeMty 119 to be reg:tdated ; we ufi 
diese men, that the mi^iial ^ i!«4iich this cireulatiiig^ 
fif^edium is to he composed shall he itodiing wm^ Hi 
ft#df, end shaU cost th^n notMng ; but that we wfll 

*TMs is Ihs SDOSumi&detioii biM; ami^ knasiriag that we 
bai^ a legal olain (and to tkfe liiU aifoiiat) apoiki ev€^ vma 
upon the bill, we aie always induced to thinks that, by soane 
means or other, out of hve or six bad men we can contrive to 
make one good one. Then come all these men, and take the 
bfeiiefit of the tfisoKeut At;t : we get about as many iarthitigs 
10 the pound as there are men upon the bill, and then wegolo 
quest of some other folly* 
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lieverttteleM pay them the same price for • it a» if 
i£ had been composed of the most valuable precious 
metals : and finally^ we tell them, that in the distri^ 
bntion and employment of this material^ they shall 
be left without check or control, and that we will bind 
ourselves by a solemn act of parliament to pass and 
receive this cnnrency which they shall so issne, in aH 
onr dealings with each oiher. 

All this we do, and this is our system ; and when 
this is fairly and honestly represented to us, and when 
we are taxed by a disinterested spectator (and one 
who never troubled his head with politics in his life) 
with the insanity which quits a real substantial good 
to run after a chimera ; we abuse the man, we vent 
that anger against him which a proper sense of our 
folly would cause us to direct against ourselves, and 
we call him a Jacobin. 

Now let us return to the Doctor, who takes up 
my second letter, but which he dismisses in very 
few words, and by merely saying that there is noth- 
ing novel in any thing which 1 have laid down. Un- 
questionably I have referred to old principles and to 
old times, and to those maxims which have been 
sanctioned by ages ; but as the Doctor does not at all 
quarrel with this letter, I think some little credit is 
due to me for applying these principles to our pre- 
sent situation^ for this at least is novel : but shall I 
tell the Doctor a secret ? — ^he did not understand one 
single word of the matter ; and that is the reason 
why he dismisses my second letter with so much 
brevity. 
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But now to what lie says of my third letter :— anci 
first, he attacks me mo$t outrageously ; not simply 
for comparing a Bank-note to an assignat, but for as- 
serting that these Bank-notes were forced upon the 
public by strokes of the sabre^ which I never did 
say, but quite the reverse. What I said was this— 
'^ that these notes circulated by an act of parliament^ 
and that this authority was stronger and more forci- 
ble than that of the sabre ;** and this is literally tme^ 
for the power exercised by the sabre is confined to 
the spot where it is exercised, but the authority of 
parliament is equal, general, universal ; it reaches 
every individual, and the whole country. But the 
excellence of all this is, that the Doctor thinks that 
the notes of the Bank of England get into circula- 
tion in return for bills discounted for. the merchants ; 
but let him go to head^^uarters and undeceive him- 
self, and he will then find that perhaps not one fourth 
part of the Bank-notes in circulation is founded and 
issued upon the faith of merchs»its* bills which have 
been discounted*. ! 

* In addition to the advances made by the Bank upon £x* 
chequer bills and upon other Ooverament securities, I hare 
also heard that the Bank ha3 made advances to the New River 
Company ; and, for aught I know* it may have made advances 
of the same nature to other companies. If it was obliged to 
pay in cash, operations of this kind (which are so contrary to 
every sound banking principle) would not take place ; but the 
Restriction Act. relieves it from all apprehension, and it is pie- 
-cisely by this method that contributions are levied upon the pro* 
perty of the public, which is taken possession of by means of the 
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Btfh dincotfitiiil, indoed I why tbi« wo«ld be the 
tras principle of bftnkbg, and dw wcyiild bifing vs 
exaedy to the csi^id priBCtpleil of die Bank Chiur- 
tsr. Ncrv^ what will the Doctor My to itH dm? 
Why exactly that wfaiefa was formerly aaid by ilia 
learned and ingenions prototype (Le MMecin mti^ 
gri Ad), and who had equally made great ionoTa^ 
tuniB upon asi ancient system, ^* Omcelu^toitdiulre^ 
Jmsmnsi, mais nous mvions cimagi ttmt ctla.*' 

The Doctor daea proceeda to what he caUs the 
patiictic paart of my letter, and be accnses me of the 
bhmdering contradiction, which by first rappotiii|; 
ameiailiccnrrency tofaeaprevimdveof the forgery 
of BanlcHiotea, neverdi^eBS afterarards, an the £u» 
of all this, sn^^oses tlKit, even by a retnm to cash** 
payments, llie amoaat of Bank-m)te8 in ciitnoialiimi 
wfll be Mtde, if «ny l^ing, inferior to what it is at 
present ; bat does &e Doctor ibi^et, ihat in my 
aeeond lettCT I proceeded upon the -sopposition, dial^ 
when we returned to ca^payments, no notes woaU 
be in circulation for less than 5/. ? and it is precauij 
in these notes under 5/. that nineteen twentieths at 
least of the foitgeries aoe ixmnnitted. In aU this, 
therefore, diere is no contradiction ; and as no notes 
under S/. would be in circulation, and that fhe amomft 
which now circulates under 5/. would either be 

Sanli-notes issuad to these cfMopaaiea; aad tiiea tbe .pvnfit g^ef 
t6 tfw Bank* Aod yet thn syiteai of iaiqiiHy if |iaUwUe4 
ati4 ^i« aniidaiijfrtaaglit to adaMse the dhssyaeai Had ww^^ 
«$eiiey «f apvi)^ tm^^* 
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fidded to the SL notes, or to tiiofie of ^ higher dejiuv 
miration, ttie wiioie is easily reconcile^. 

As to die amount of San^-notes in circulation, 
after H return to cash-payments, be it more or be it 
less, let us at all events be assured, from the confix- 
denoe whici) would then be reposed in the Bank, 
that this amount would be exactly that which the 
comoierce of the country required. It WQuld na- 
turally vary at different periods, and might be moixe 
or less than it is at pres^it, according to qirpaiiir 
stances ; and this is at pnce an answer to ev^ fisai 
which is entertained for a decline in the f^oe of 
our commodities ; for a decline in price, in the pre- 
sent instance, oould on)y arise from diminii^d means 
of circulation: but diminished means of circulation 
we Goi}ld not have ; we should still have the Bank^^ 
note, and to the Bank-note we add a metallic cuv* 
rency, to which the note itself and every thing else 
will refer as to a common standard, and by this 
means we infuse health and vigour into the whole 
system. 

Independently of this general reasoning, there are 
also some particular facts connected with this part 
of the subject, which it may be worth while to 
refeii to. 

Previous to the Bank Restriction there was no 
complaint that things were cheap, because we bad 
a metallic currency, and because the Bank paid i^ 
notes in cash upon demand; nor was there any com- 
plaiht that the country wias impeded in its mareh to . 
greatness and prosperity on this account. 

In Holland where they have no paper currency, ot[ 

L 
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ever haii a paper currency, rents were liot lower, nor 
was coffee, sugar, and com ever a whit the cheaper 
for the want of this paper; nor was there ever the 
least difficulty in collecting the taxes on this account; 
but that amount of circulating medium which the 
trade and taxation of the country required was air- 
ways obtained in a sound metallic currency. 

Now, if Holland can do this — if every petty state 
on the Continent can do this — we can certainly do 
this; particularly if so far from subtracting fix>m 
our usual resource (the Bank), we add to this resource 
the vigour of a metallic currency* 

But how does the matter stand ? and how stands 
the fact in itself and in its application ? 

We are regularly in the habit of receiving large 
quantities of the precious metals, particularly from 
our West-India colonies and from South- America ; 
but this commodity is mudi too valuable to be suf- 
fered to remain idle, while we are occupied in dis- 
cussing whether or not we will give it epiployment; 
and if we reject it, it will naturally resort to those 
who hold it in higher estimation than we do. 

All this reasoning is founded upon plain matter of 
fact; and if any man doubts it^ let him apply, in the 
first instance, to the Mint at Paris for information 
as to the number of guineas which have been brought 
there, during the last 8 or 10 years, to be coined into 
Napoleons and Louis. Let him add to this the 
quantity of bullion whidi was fabricated into the 
same coin, and which also cam^» from this country; 
and let hitn 9gain add to all this, the information 
which he derives from other mints upon the Con^ 
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tiae&t> in whidb our guinea^ and bnllion were alsa 
melted and converted into coin; and if he do not 
find an aggregate amount (without at all taking into 
the account what may have been sent in subsidies) 
which shall exceed the amount of our currency in itSL 
most flourishing period, then I will be content that 
he shall call me a Jacobin, or what he pleases. 

From all this I therefore infer, that a return to'^^'*' "" ' 
cash-payments would not afiect the value of any,;' 
article in this country, and that we should easily ob- ' 
tain that quantity of circulating medium which the 
trade and wants of the country required* 

But if all this were as false as it is true, of what 
use would it be to the advocates for a continuance of 
the restriction ? Of none whatever : for there would 
then remain but one principle upon which this mat 
ter could be discussed, and that would be, that a de-^ 
cline in value must take place, because commodities 
would then circulate through the medium of a cur- 
rency which has a greater value than the present; 
or, in other nf prds, that Bank-notes are depreciated. 
The whole question is then at an end ; and this is at 
once an argument for getting rid of the Bank-note 
system at once, and without delay ; for it is no evil,, 
but a good, that an article should circulate, and find, 
its just value in another article, which is intrinsically 
valuable ; but it is an evil that this article should find 
a greater, but a totally imaginary, value, in an arti* 
cle which i^ depreciated, and the more so as this is an 
evil to which we can set no bounds ; but we must in- 
evitably go on from depreciation to depreciation, con- 
stantly increasing our riches upon paper, but without^ 
perhaps, being wort^ a stiver in reality^, till at length 
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we get id the rMh uiHiHaH^^Siat ii»> tft^t tki* paper ill 
i^pite (>f etery tMn^ t^ i*efcrii^$ aMd than I will ttkmt 
gladl j t^nt inyseff nhdisr fh^ dote gnid^b^ee aaid Aitw^ 
Hon of tbe Doctor, for be dart l^t MU ttH^ dflid ftl 
thid the last i^ag^ of the di^bi^dr i »fao|]Jd die Wi^^ 
otit hitn. 

Theii the Doctor pMses mf eatidbw fbi fldmh^ 
ting that the litfe ♦irair wiis nei^esisary, ahd diftt wJth- 
dUt thi6 assistance of tbe Bank it cotild not have been 
carried oh ; arid then in the same paragraph^ h^ knocks 
down toiy logic, because, in the face of all this, I re- 
commend that we shbnid for ever prohibit the Bank 
fVom having the least connexion with Government 
or with Government securities. 

Now all this precious tdk of tbe Doctor's is gt><^> 
as they say pro fiae vk&j and to serve a tnm j ft>r hb 
very ingenioiisly Contrives to leave out, that I ha<t 
fotmded this proWbitioh of lli connexion between t*«r 
Batak and Goverttriient upon the gtOttnd, " that Ac 
extl-aortfinary circumstanced ib Whicb We had been 
plteed coilfd albhfe justify thi* eonn^jiion, anfd that 
these (iirctiinstairties Were libi llkdiy to dfecnr ag^ftr.'^ 

So again in inbther pfetce, whetie be accuses hie of 
assertihg that mteri were daily executed fbr Hhe crime 
of forgery ; wW^ds my expression was^, that they 
daily (as it Were) steffivy and tbe Doctor knows 
ttlat, dkily as it were, iniplies d^ily by coinpari4ott, to 
show the frequency of tbe offeWce and tbe punish* 
riient : and tben as to snflfering, men tnAf ^ffer a 
tbousatifd different degrees of pttttisbfhtot wfthout 
being executed ; and if all this A6 not take j)laete in 
tbe way I have described it> n<A£mbtedly I am 
wrong. 



IPtimilk DoAor tefc^* that I fiicdmniefrif * i^ftim 
f^ ci&rfl*^Ayai«ttte By a geta6fAl sacrifice bf pwpferty, 
ii^ Hhik it tftittidt f>fe Mcaa^thed Wifltdttt it; httt t 
dfr tid ^tttii tinttg i 1 recotiiitt^nd iBttat tte sitm xrbidk 
k trtttif^ to tei^(»!DtiHs)i tbi& objecft i^htmlct be fkketf 
hy toaii> and thisf loaAwdrfd be pfdcurdf wichotit the 
i<*iAt deti-ittrtnt <Mr fexpettse to tbe pttMic ; tat a^ 
#fe tto^ fray the Btok interest tipoti its fiftstfcs, th^ 
Wiiiie itttetest ivoxAA stiffice to acquit^ a tftetallit cur- 
rency ; our eflfott* Wdrid thto be dltett^d to tbfe a^t-^ 
^tiiisiitioti of a valuable object, ittstead of beitig Hvast- 
ed, a& they irow are, in the atqtrisftlott of fllat 
which, when wt have obtained it, is- in itself gbotf 
forntjthittg. 

And, therefote, when I recommend a gendrai sa- 
crifice of property, it is not to accottiptish the 
olijefet of cash-p^ytnentd, but that we may reduce 
mt^HUka, i^ith fs a cursre upon us ; but whtch, ^ 
hdMnt^MkmeA, We are nevcirthel^i^ bound toaccjnit: 

Tbfen^ the Dbctbr falfs fotd of me, and sayd I Am 

pfei^tiy tnfiint^ffigibte, becatt^e, though I recoin- 

itt^d d ^Acrt6«i Of property, yet I do not recom- 
nMid * property^H^tx^ and therefore he supposes t 
ifintt toi^n A volunts^ contribution, or souifeiiiltig of 
that ktM; btrt the l)octw h all wrong again, for 
^oltttdy and^ positively 1 r^commencfed nothing ; 

but if I spoke in fitVour of any tfiiug, it wa^ 

prec^ly itt, fo^ar of '^ prop^rty-ta?, which fe 
dtsdj 'fiifetittgttfehable from an incoiUe-tax, whidh 1 
cbdi ttW; §peAk in ft^wuT of. As the Doctor, however^ 
do^ AM tmbW the i^Rfference, and conibnndi3l)ie one 
wMi thfft Mht^, We ttrtrdt ex^^lain the matter to him. 
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An iiKxnue tax is a tax (partly, at leasts and with 
reference to those who have no income derivable 
from an invariable fnnd) upon that which does not 
exis^ bat which may, by poasibihty, exist hereafter: 
it is a tax npon industry; it tells the man to whom 
it is addressed, "Try and get all yon can, and then a 
certain portion of that which is to be the reward of 
yonr labonr and exertion shall go to the Government 
as a price for the protection which it has afforded 
you during the time of the acquisition." 

A property tax, on the contrary, is a tax upon that 
which exists already, and the whole of which has 
ah*eady been acquired : and of this ^ain the Govern- 
ment takes a part, as the price of the protection 
which it has afforded to that property. . 

The whole is, therefore, perfectly inteUigible, and 
the Doctor is wrong, and npon general principles he 
is donbly so; for it wonld be a pretty thing indeed 
if a man were to be blamed because he cannot 
find out the means -of extinguishing a debt of 
800,000,000;. with the same facility with which it 
was contracted. It is well, perhaps, that these 
means cannot easily be found; and it is wisely or- 
dained by Providence tbat we should be brought into 
this difiicnlty and dilemma^ for if debts could be 
wiped ont as easily as they are incurred, industry and 
frugality wonld lose their reward; the profligate; 
spendthrift would be upon a par with the man of 
temperance and self-denial: the vigour which is< 
derived ftom economy would cease to be a useful 
acquisition, and virtne itself would be but a name. ■ 

What then have I done to incur the censure of the 
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Doctor? — Nothing whatever; for though. I cannot 
extinguish the debt^ and thoagh the debt perhaps 
will never be extingaished, yet this is no argument 
why men of greater ability and influence than my- 
self should not attempt it ; and then I know (what- 
ever the Doctor may say) that if we attempt to get 
rid of this debt fairly and honourably, that the dis- 
cussion must inevitably take place upon some ooe or 
all of the grounds which I have stated in my third 
letter. 

But if we arc supine and negligent about this 
matter, as nothing will be attempted, so nothing will 
be done: and if the subject of the Bank restriction, 
which is a plain momentous question, addressed to 
all, and in which all are interested, is to be taken up 
as a party matter, and if ^^omma pro tempore, nihil 
pro veriiaiey* every man is to treat it as his fancy, 
connexions, or self-interest may dictate ; then every 
attempt to remedy the evil will prove i^bortive, and 
we shall be led on from extreme. to extreme till the 
cord snaps short in our hands, and the evil cures it- 
self: and the man who can anticipate with satisfac- 
tion the scenes of outrage and lawless violence, to 
which this state of things will give rise, must indeed 
he a Jacobin, but a Jacobin of that peculiar cast of 
which I firmly believe we have few, if any, in this 
country; but if any such exist in reality, we are na- 
turally directed in our search for them to that class 
of persons who refuse to admit the evil, that they may 
profit by the catastrophe. 
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Letter V. 

In my last letter I think I proved, to the sz^ 
ttslketton of ^very uaprejudiced mind, that the 
boasted excuse for the non^resumption of oaafa 
payments-i^^of traveUers vpom the dmtiment and 
foreign loans — was idle in the extreme, inasmuch 
as, whether we pay in specie or whether we do 
not, the result as tp this part of the question k 
eternally the same, viz. ^ payment in buUibn; 
and that, therefore, this could be uo argument 
for depriving the people of this country of a me*' 
tallic currency ; but that it was an argument 
against it, because it gave these travellers au^ 
toan-oontractors an exclusive title to the buUion 
^which might othi^rwise be fabricated into poin), 
to the prejudice of every other class of tllie com^ 
m unity. 

This, therefore, being the q|i^,i»ll these ^\xcvitn^ 
stances of travellers fln4 ^fim^ \ow^ ^etbdr 
accidental or continual, muai be \^t to gen&tal 
principles ; aqd upon general priqaiplps th§M i»at^ 
tcrs form so many items in the general ^c^jo^^^ 
between any two nations trading with €Ach atber^ 
Foreigners spend money with us, and we spend 
IBoney with foreigners ; we lend them oaaneyi ftnd 
they lend us money ; we send them goodis, and 
they send us goods ; and then, either continually 
or after a certain lapse of time, a balance is due to 
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lj»e Af» f)F <|?6.^tliWi biJisprding as! tlib wliole mnisfi: 
Qf Q^^iiiiott^i >ylieii tiken togp8ther> may be; ot4 
it if p^retiiftly: t;hi3 bftUoce which aft all timts hai; 
I^H pfttd in «t)ecifi». and. must still ;oontmiie to bf( 
paid in specie : in all this, therefore, . tfam ia non 
^|ig tp .makie ii3 depart from o i^t usual canrsA of 
^w^e^m^% land paint jcularly not^hisg ta inrdixca 
1^9 to ^oDtihve ajreatrtctidn upon dash pa3?m£Bfai,r 
Iml^ the (ppiitraty .; for if thdse expenses : anid ihesq 
Im]|9 t^m of . that iriagmtudfi ^yiltch. < ireqddrs Abd 
Valaiite .Yei^ materaaHy agaiubt us (atid! which 
may very safely .bedojulbted), then a irptu^. Ito 
03dl pftymmite would h&A^e . pn3V)ented it,: because 
the ;buUiap granted for £he intenoal ^fiajie' df the 
bouAlry >KPu1id baA^e ptevented ^the lexpottatiim .cf 
IIm^ iwbtdh tras to heJta vested in foreign loans ; ot 
tis6/tbi«6 iifould have jbeen su^ffloienA for bothpuvi' 
ppsfa^ Und then the tvrA operations migbt •iiaT^ 
graCfiD eqwlly togdtfacp, ai]|d iirithont prejudte^ 
to any class of the Gohununity^ 

Tbtr^atillircniaiiis one point of Topir in which 
the ittatter taaf be jcooksidened^ and it is thisx^^ 
Xhat.SiipfM^iiig the. abg*e6t.to bciof that <in£lgnit«rde 
ftbifct JSVI5 Qould not h^ve had the loan and a x^a^ 
^iocdiat^um jtogetber, the loan niust either^ itevJt^ 
fAily.haise/bdein igivsen Jupv x>r the mirestimetit iqiist 
hwt taken plant in goods ; and let us be assuf{$d 
that the ilatter imbld have been ^tl^ jcasc, for 4jU«re 
being no persons on the Continent capable ^liiNeitm^ 
Jtrftct;iiig^ for^tia loan, or: at least <if fcaarryitig'^he 
^^nii^t rxatfy ;^f^&st {.and tbr pnescsrt pdsikiotii ^ 
4ie(CjDiiriiQiity anidi.|Jiecifcun«sffaAices whi^h^b^taB; 
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arisen since the loan, are evidence of the truth of 
what I advance), the contract must still have been 
made by the people of this country, and then the 
m vestment must necessarily have been made in 
merchandise. 

i And, therefore, not only in every point of view 
is there no argument for depriving the people of 
this country of a metallic currency ; but in one 
point of view we see that, by a refusal to return 
to cash pay mentis, we have deprived ourselves of 
the benefits to be derived from the exportation of 
a large quantity of merchandize. 

Now let us return to the general question, and, 
withdrawing our attention from the pernicious 
effects of the Bank Restriction upon the internal 
trade of the country, and the state of doubt and 
uncertainty in which it leaves the property of 
every man in the kingdom, let us efadeavour to 
calculate its effects upon our foreign commerce and 
our relations with other nations. 
: What the precise state of the trade may be be- 
tween this country and the people of the Conti- 
nent, it is difficult, and perhaps impossible (as 
long as the restriction lasts), to determine ; and 
we shall in vain look for it in the returns of the 
inspectors-general, which, though they are made 
up with all the accuracy and method of which the 
subject is susceptible, are still deficient, and mitst 
-remain so. 

, .But when I consider the immense value, not 
'.only of the raw material, but of the manufactures 
:oftb'e:comitry>.whijch are exported to the Conti- 
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Xktat i \rhtn I add to this the greafi value in the 
produce of our colonies and distant possessions 
which is also exported to the Continent f and when 
again I deduct the diminbhed importations which 
must have taken place in a variety of articles of 
which the great consumption was alone during the 
war,; I should doubt whether the general balance 
is against us. I advance this, however, with he* 
sitation ; and whether - 1 am correct or not, is of 
no consequence to the present question ; for the 
question now is, whether, if the balance is against 
us,, this unfavourable balance might not be remov* 
ed by a return to cash payments ; and if for us, 
whether a return to cash payments would not 
render it still more in our favour^ or, in other 
words, whether a return to cash payments! would 
not give that additional impulse to our industry 
and activity which can never take place under the 
restriction. 

The first consequence of a return to cash pay* 
ments would be a cessation of all useless importa* 
tions^ and the import trade of the country would 
be limited to those importations which the exact 
wants of the country req^uired ; and for this rea- 
son, that a man being obliged to pay hia accept- 
ances in cash, would import no more, and would 
accept no more than for the cash which he fore- 
saw he should be able to command. All this I 
have stated already in my second letter ; but it is 
good to repeat it. And it is no argument against 
this to say (what would eventually, perhaps, turn 
out to be the fact), that the same amount Qf 3ank 
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tiOte^ WotAd'sttllo^ntbueiildikubtidD, and wMkfd 
itill ebntiiiue to be rtcrfved : for f!fe vfe^ tibft^n 
tioh to jmy m fepecfe tteatiy thipHte ttttlilfls tyWi- 
fratioti m^ fey pdsrfWltty be ettfohr^d, Mail* thfc 
Are4d of ttiis Atonic Would Imptksfe «iit >dfickytiSl 
iiertraiiit ilpdii eircry taan'ls 6pertitioii«> ^^4rffch fe 
the ^ui-es/t preventiVef of all u5rtes» iiiipdrtatictes, 
and kU tha*t overtrading, ^hich, ks tfringii we aft 
^restent CoA^tihrted, are so nitnoos to the conritrfr. 
Ub"^ to the tnarfner in whJch kKts re^tHttidn Hf^ 
fects tyur «cpotttit*6ns ; and then we shall ^hii 
that cash pkymfents fencontage home industry, aftd 
the pwdtiction of ii larg^ vferlne bf fexportable.pib-^ 
duce, by this paitidular meatos; that ac^ttriii 
^knltity of innfport prtifdtxce bem§ absdlutdy nfe^ 
cessary for tlieiiise of the totitrtry, amd'to assWt^ft 
in its general progress to M*fc!alth and prbiipdrftyv 
and k certain qiiaiithy df 'thfeT^rfedctis jfaetals b^?tig 
also wanted for its internal trade and the tihiola^ 
iron df Hs cotmnddities ; that if the qnaiitlty of 
cireulatlitg Trieditim Hi bash fe Act stif&fcffeiit ftfr iH 
ttiese putptJ^es, wlritih by a trttrrn to diafh piy* 
tneittfe t^duWbecoitteitbsdHitiily tieeestei^, *t«^e'atld 
ftatnf ally driven, in bnr tttrde 'alild intefrebdfee^Vith 
fbteigh edttrftrfes, nbt rheVely W pay T<i)fr ' iotfr 'iitt^ 
^ortatimis by the-cfxpcrt^t^tioti of fhattjtr^titity Vbff 
ihe^chahdizre which is fedfflctetrt 'f6^ YHi^^^ufrptrste, 
fcut 'biir taletrts and iAdu^tty aHe -^Isb ta^ed t6 
tireatetihat tjn^ntity (yf e'x]f)drtalilfe ^lt)<4lr de "^v^^bh 
*halUlso pfbvi*e thit tjuatrtity -bf tlie pAddtti 
Wettib which is t\ratlted fdr itrttrhal'puppii*^;' awl 
^heh We hiive ^fflfcd eVtiry^habirtl df tJie ^Hdm^ 
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cireuyitidti^ the isame tdents ahtl' industry ktilf 
c(jtil3iiutB 16 exert thefinselvtts iti the satne directioti 
rili they have jirocuted that superabundant quan- 
tity (if •! may «d ejcpress myseJf) which may be 
ttnptoyed in our intercourse with cputitries which 
want none of our productiotis, land which wiW 
fake ottthiti^ frcfxn us but the precious ntetab, but 
from ^htdJi we require those Commodities which 
are tej^ve atrti^ity to our other branches of trade, 
btfth ibreign and domestic. ' 

And, therefore, we see that the Bank restrictfoii 
^atyset every species of industry, and that cash 
payments, on the cotitrary, give the greatest pos- 
afible encouragement to the exertiou of our facul- 
ties, and by tasting them to the utmost, first makes 
tti reduicctind Confine our imports td that which 
h absolut^y warfted ; then makes us provide for 
these imports by the exportation of other mfer- 
iJhandtie; then^agam to provide fot that quatrtity 
off the preerou> metals which is wauted for tJje 
dhitsuhtion of oiir commodities at hiome, aiill 
Mrhvcii can only he 'obtained by an additional ex^ 
pbrtition of *the prbtfuce iof bur ow'n soil and' ih- 
diirtty, or by thatjof'-our »colonies ; and, 'last ly/ 

we are encouraged to continue thfs * exportation 
tfUjt We Jirai^;prt)ieureH thstt'supei^abuudant quantity 
df 4lie precibug mfetih vH!^, tiot beiti^' wanteci 
M hofmfe nie, ihiW go to provide jtor and 'ffeerf 
6ther%rawdhes df commerce, where the preciou^ 
metals alone will answer the purpose, and Which 
bktuihes, iu theprogtesfs ^ commerce to a state 
c/P*perftctiton, become, "in vome 'sliape or bfhcr,' 
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eminently useful: and all this is obtained by the 
simple expedient of imposing upon every man the 
necessity of providing/or his engagements in cash, 
and not by paper and fresh engagements, which 
may go on to eternity, and till the whole object is 
entirely lost sight of 

If I am told that all I have been saying is a 
vision, and that the objects which I have been 
enumerating are unattainable, the objection is best 
answered by the fact, that Europe contains no 
mines, or that they produce so little that they are 
not worth taking into the account, and yet an 
immense amount of the precious metals is contain* 
ed in and circulates in Europe ; and as, whether 
we derive them direct from South America, or 
whether we derive them through the medium of 
Spain and Portugal, these metals could not have 
been obtained but by means of that industry 
which prepares a certain quantity of exportable 
produce for the express purpose of procuring them, 
so exactly' that quantity of labour and industry 
h^s been exerted which was equivalent to the la- 
bour and industry employed in procuring the 
metal from the mine, purifying it, and transport* 
ing it to Europe* 

Then comes the question : if this object is at- 
tainable, and if it can only be attained, by the 
means which I have stated, whether, when w<j 
have attained it, it is. a good ? and this ag£^in is 
best answered by the fact. 

First, That every danger has been braved, hard- 
ships Jiave beeft endured, ^ndfeyery crime at which . 
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human nature shudders has been committed, for 
the acquisition of this object ; and if all this has 
been done on the score of the great advantages 
which attend the possession of it, the, habits of 
frugality, industry, and honest enterprize, which 
are directed to the acquisition of the same object 
(and which habits alone can with certainty acquire 
and retain it), cannot be directed in vain. 

Secondly, The efforts which are used for the 
acquisition of this object are in themselves pro- 
ductive of good, becausle ,an additional quantity 
of human labour, industry, and ingenuity, is ex- 
ercised and set Ju motion, which, but for this, 
would never exist, or remain unemployed. 

-Thirdly, It is a real good that, in our mutual 
dealings and intercourse with each other, our 
commodities should pass from hand to hand, and 
become successively vested and realized in k ma- 
terial which possesses a real and intrinsic value 
(arising from the uses to which it may be em- 
ployed, Ind from its scarcity, and the small quan- 
tity in which'^Nature produces it), than in a mate- 
rial which possesses none of these properties, of 
which we can never ascertain the basis and founda- 
tion, and which can be manufactured in an instant 
and to any amount. 

And it is precisely in this part of the subject 
that we find* the origin of the errors of many 
amongst us, who, in other respects, are men of 
good sense and understanding: they consider 
money ^as a mere sign and representative, or a 
measure by which th6 different commodities of the 
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«aftlT wedvXy distributed to its inh^Wtantst «^; 
ik^, ttudoubtedlyi as far as it gpe9> 13 tme ; apf^ 
if thk inclu^ tb^ "whole pf the 4eiliiitiw» ^Wfl[ 
we cv3»Gft <kpy) that paper voul4 au^weftJip pw-r 
pio$a just a^ well a» the pr^ciQU^ m^t^ls; hut y^ 
i^ocjs not include the whole, ^for |he fact Wj tl^tfe 
91^01^ every $ale and payment of <!0minpdiltie3 tfee 
goods become vested ^tid reftliised io the materiaj 
ifk whifh the; pftyment i# madfe> and then thi$ »a. 
terial Btaf^ls to ith<$ original proprktor of th& UQxnr 
OK^ity ia the place pf the good# he had $old ; and 
all this i$ $0 tr<ke» that if a farmer having $^ 100 
"^ ^ftQr0 ^f wheat for 400/* grtts paid ia Bftudj 
notes, and the Baork fiujb immediately aftfer, he 
^ "'I fwill as certainJy saod assuredly bav* lost his iwheat, 
a£ if, .instead pf aelluag it, he hfd^ thrown it iotb 
pjt^s^ ; i^uct j^t him ^t paid sift tfa& p^edi^ma met 
taky kn ''tviottey th«t s«)w»dB iilwia heU^" amd hi 
may resit .a^i^ijed ih^t «t wUl i^xiine ^6 pvetetitft 
to ensure Jbi^ sftfety- 

. A^ i^90tly, J£ the pi^ioiaa n^e^ab are m^t a g^od^ 
ijieorOiar d^eaatoT) lilted io cadMaim* 'all Europe J^ 
*ptill ixt a 4rf»i% a(td tibe ivtbQle wmM has been 1m^ 
d^eam fMi» the Inegiiii^g^ time i foty by the 
fwani(Dous coinaent lof aJl civilised pe^ufpik, dte 
man who possessed a certain qdiantifty €(f.tbe pne^ 
f^kais mdtialf had a^equired a 5title to ;^at fimAion 
4^t3ap fvnU^ of the earl^, and to lihe oomBiandaf 
tthat^^apjliityof lahauf md ^dustry, which was 
•iBii^Kalent j|9 the ,^|wiDktity and valM of ithe 
<in€tal y^ch he bad 4(^iqedi aikd wfeieh yalw.wM 
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again estimated by the labour which had been be- 
stowed m acquiring it. 

And why was all thiis ? 

First, Because, in addition to therr great dura- 
bility^ tliey are malleable, ductile, fusiblei apd 
can be divided into portioBs which shall embrace' 
every transaction ef society i and Mrere therefoi-e, 
in a peculiar matiner, and more than any othet 
substance, adapted to the circulation of com mo- 
dities^ and for the reguiation of the transactiona 
^f society* 

Seoondly, because they have a real intrinsic va- 
lue as a metal, and may be employe'd for a variety 
of purposes, both of utility and ornament. 

And lastly, because Nature has produced thfm 
in small quantities, and haa attached labour and * 
skill t6' th^r acquisition : and, though great labour 
may be bestowed in procuring a scarce comtfio- 
dity, which, nevertheless, when acquired, shall be 
of little real utility, yet, seeing the uses to which 
these metals might be applied, mankind have uni-^ 
formly and cdnstantly agreed that that wbicfa had 
tost labodr and skill to acquire, and in the ac- 
quisition of which a certain portion of th6 fruits 
of the earth had been consumed, should, in its 
tufUj command the same skill and labour, and 
exekange for the same (or a greater) portfon of 
the fruits of the earth, which had been expended 
in the acquisition*. 

* I take the priiicipYea I have here laid down to bi perfect* 
)y correct, dnd tbt^n we shall find the precious metals to be 
tslaable iii^ the following points of vi^W":-* 
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Now that paper possesses none of these proper- 
tks is evident : it has no intrinsic value, and may 
be created, ad infinitum, and in an instant^ to that 

First, They are valuable as a metal, and may, as such, be 
converted into a variety of objects of real utility, independent- 
ly of their use iH matters of taste and ornament; 

Secondly, They are of use as a sign and instrument of com- 
merce, and for the home circulation of commodities; and 
though paper will also answer the same purpose, yet it cannot 
do it with the same safety and solidity ; nor can the utmost 
stretch of human ingenuity ever render that which costs but 
little effort to produce, and which, partly at least, must depend 
upon reasoning and argument for its support, equal in solidity 
to that which speaks for itself, and which has an inherent in- 
disputable value. 

And, Thirdly, The precious metals have a value in exchange, 
and there is, generally speaking, no object, however valuable 
and in whatever part of the world it exists, but what may be 
acquired in exchange for them ; and, most assuredly, this cannot 
be said of paper. 

The precious metals having this value, that a circulating 
medium composed of paper discourages industry is evident ; 
because it diverts our attention from the acquisition of that 
which is truly valuable, to the acquisition of that which, when 
we have obtained it, is intrinsically worth nothing. 

That the precious metals are obtained by industry is also 
evident ; for England having no mines, and France having no 
mines, the former without industry could never have had a 
guinea, and the latter without industry would never have had a 
single franc piece : and then the same industry which first 
procures th^m is continually on the alert, either to add to 
the stock which it already possesses, or, if this stock is suffi- 
cient, to keep it up and maintain it ; and to obtain again that 
superabundant quantity which is absolutely necessary for some 
particular branches of foreign commerce. 

Nor is this the only important point of view in which the 
matted may be considered ; for in all countries where a large 
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amount which shall represent, the value of the 
whole earth ; and, therefore, we see that the pre- 
cious metals stand and subsist by themselves ; they 

metallic currency exists, a large quantity of exchangeable pro- 
duce exists into the bargain. 

The quantity of com and wine, and of every species of raw 
and manufactured produce, is not diminished in France in con- 
sequence' of her specie circulation; but she has the same quan- 
tity of all these things, and the specie into the bargain ; and 
the amount of this specie is great beyond comprehension. 

Holland, in the height of her prosperity, possessed an im* 
mense quantity of exchangeable produce, independently Qf a 
large specie circulation, and independently of an immense sum 
(the property of individuals) which existed in the Bank at 
Amsterdam. 

England once possessed a large specie circulation: she has 
lost it, and argument and hypothesis now supply its place* 
We write» we talk, we reason, some of us with the dull prosing 
gravity of an old gate-post, and others again with the pertness 
and flippancy of a petit maitre ; but not a soul of us . has 
got a guinea in his pocket. , 

All this being the fact, we may lay down two propositions 
as certain and unerring : 

First, That where a large specie currency exists, full en- 
couragement has been given to industry, as without . this in- 
dustry it could not have been obtained. 

And Secondly, That where a large specie circulation exists, 
there does and must exist a large quantity of exchangeable 
produce, independently of the specie, as without this produce 
the specie could find no employment. 

Against these two infallible propositions we set up a certain 
phantom called credit ; and we say. It is true that France has , 
more of the precious metals than we have, but then she has 
no credit. So much the better for France I The high road to 
ruin is closed against her ; and we may also rest assured^ that 
when we have ruu this paper race of ours, and when once we 
get convinced, by a fatal experience, that the system which we 
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want ma support^ nd aid from Qavenim«nt or fn« 
dividotlS) ao book, no orator; but that paper 
wants all these supports, and k in fact tiotliifig 

new hail aa tfee bri^^t star of ttie m^riitng coDSUi^tljr fiDishes 
by leatring its worshippers in darkness and distress^ we shall 
be just as fond of eredit as the Freneh are. Why h^ the 
Freneh Oovernment no credit t Not ibr want of means in the 
people ; but because, generiiHy speaking, not a man in France 
#ill trust the paper either of his own Government or that of 
/ any other Ooterntnenl. And why will he not do this 1 Because 
1^ be biis been deceived by paper, as every man will be at hist 
( Irho places eonMenee in it. 

Then comes another argument, still more ridiculons than the 
/ former : it is this, — ^That, supposing France to have a certain 
quantity of exchangeable produce, and England a certain 
quantity of etchangeabie produce, by means of some pretty 
contrivances of ours, and by ^hich great economy is intro* 
daced, tbie produce of England would circulate for a less 
iiniouiit in paper thaii the produce of France in the preciood 
metals^ And thto we come to this conclusion, — thai If France 
' circulates her commodities with one handled millions of specif 
and that England ckeulates hfet commodities with one hundred 
millions of Bank notes, that England wiU haVe a greater qiiao* 
til^ of exchatig^iabte produce than Prance. 

But this is to tell us that we are to nse paper, which cost* 
nothing, with economy ; and that the precious metals, whietl 
cost every thing, are to be scattered with profusion. 

This is to tell us, that the man ^ho lives by the river side i» 
to be very sparing of his water, but that he who resides in it 
parched desart may be just as prodigal of it as he ptea^es. 
I This h to tell us, that the thing which costs iloth{n|» is to be 
I held dear, and that the thing which has only been acquired by 
: hibonr and difficulty is to be held cheap. 
I And, finally, tbis is to tell us, that, as the produce of France 
/ only circulates by means of a larger amount of the precious 
; metals than the produce of England by means of paper, the 
> French produce, though intrirtsicAlly of the same value, must 
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tnit with relfiticm to the foundation upi3n which 
it m^tB and b is$ued ; and as we never can know 
thiat fonadalioo^ tbeve . con l^ no secmrtty against 
ail excessive ksue, but by its being paid upon de« 
mand and in cash by those who have issued it t and 
this i3 a siare check ; for aa every o^ner^ssue would 
be returned immediately upon those who sent it 
into the worlds not one particle of profit would 
resttlt from the transaction. 
But take away tbia salutary and judicitras regu* 

be dearer than the BngKsli prodtn^e ; add iif it indeed be the 
ilici, thBt, genemlly speakklgy every fhiog; ii#<ar^r ib Pniitee! 
H^n ft 19 in Dflgland, thep all I bave to say h, th^t we s|rc aW 
of m extremely misioformed. 

But the whole argument is grossly absurd, as setting aside a 
system of barter : there are but two ways of circulating com- 
moditiesi the one by the precious metals, and ttfe otber by 
papisr ; and tlieli agdia this paper divides itsdf into two WviA^^ 
tb« (one being the pr^ois$ory notes of fk p\Mic bank* or of 
private bankers^ and either copvertibl^^ at the will of the hal^ 
er, iqto cash, or ouly exchangeable for other papef of the same 
description ; and the other kind of paper consisting in bills of 
exchange, i^ow of the latter descriptioh of paper, that is 
btlli of ^kehatt|;e, Finance is not deprived ; and therefore lA «^ 
filr we are even and alike i whcna, thtu^ ift the diffi^rence be^ 
Itweenusl Why it coosibts in this; that in lieu of bank \ or 
I bankers' notes (of which «he possesses but few, and none that 
\ are not convertible at the will of the holder into cash), Prance 
possesses a tnetallic currency ; atid Ihefi I should be glad td 
kilow wbibb is tbe b^st of tlie tifo^ fifty or siity mHlioiis of 
spomv or the same avKMint iu paper t Wbif h is the best kiijd 
j of industry, that which procures fifty or sixty millions of specie* 
/ or that which procures the same amount in paper ? And, finally, 
^ I should b^ glad to know, if we now possessed fifty or sixty 
I mfllioiks of speeie, independently of alt our other property, 
/Whether Hiis sonld poMlMy do uil'any itijiiry t 
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lation and restisunt, and there neither is nor can 
be any security against excess. The Government 
may guarantee the Bank, say you. Good ; but 
who is to guarantee^the Government ? and in what 
department shall we find an equivalent in value ta 
the injury occasioned by that excess which, by 
depriving a whole people of their property, con- 
signs them to poverty and misery ? Guarantee of 
the Government, indeed ! One would think that 
Government had enough to do with the national 
debt, without guaranteeing and identifying itself 
with the paper of an institution which, whether 
it is to be taken at all, or in what quantity it is to- 
be taken, ought to be left to the choice and dis- 
cretion of the public. 

And, therefore, of what earthly advantage this 
paper-money now can be (if not convertible inta 
cash at the will of the holder), except for the pro- 
prietors of Bank stock and the Bank solicitor, 
and to give employment to the Judges of the Old 
Bailey and the hangman, I am at a loss to con-, 
ceive ; unless, indeed, we bring into the account' 
the committee of scientific men who are now, it 
appears, employed in improving a system which, 
when we have carried it to the utmost point of 
perfection, will be of no other use than by taking 
away one of the ' objections, to perpetuate all 
the evil consequences which have already arisen 
from it. 

* Let us suppose that these men succeed, and that 
we get possessed of the res vara of all inventions,, 
both ancient and modern, which shall execute that 
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(as was justly observed by that honest and upright 
man, Mr. Justice Burrough) which no other man 
can imitate ; and then, if I am not much mis- 
taken, we shall have an exhibition of a species of 
tragi-comedy which is without parallel ; for as we 
shall have a new kind of Bank note, all those 
which now circulate must necessarily be called in, 
and a certain time must be stipulated, after which 
this sterling money of Great Sritainsh^ll no long- 
er pass current, and, till that time is run out, 
forgeries may go on as usual. 

Then comes the day of trial ; and then all the 
forged notes which are now possessed by innocent 
holders, who have given a valuable consideration 
for them, and who are unconscious of their being 
forged, make their appearance at the Bank : then 
come out the hoards ; then come the notes which 
circulate to an immense amount in counties and 
places where they have no country banks, and 
which are never sent to London, either because 
they are wanted at home, or because they may by 
possibility be rejected. 

The scenes of contention, distress, and confu- 
sion, to which this will give rise, may be easier 
conceived than described ; and if this does not 
furnish more work than ever to the Bank soli- 
citor, and if this does not exemplify in another 
point of view the danger and absurdity of this 
paper system, then nothing will. And, indeed, 
the whole system is of that niature, that a man is 
perpetually in doubt, whether he shall laugh at the 
principle or deplore the evils to which it gives 
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biitb, ^tid inta which we are blibdly and tmtfaink- 
idgly precipitated. If he takes up the principle^ he 
sees bekffid him one contiimed seene of pompous va* 
iiity^ and ridiculous and laughable absurdity; but 
when he takes up the consequences, the object pre- 
sents itself to him in another and very different 
pohit of Tiew, and he deplores the evils and dangers 
130 wWch we are expoised by our total blindness and 
want of refection. 

, Rideam vanitatem, an exprobrem caecitatem ? 

Bat why, instesid of attempting to im|»'ove a sys- 
tem; which the mwe it is improred with respect to 
kse]^, the worse it becomes ; and why, instead of all 
these doubtful preventives of forgery, (knowing that 
nearly all the forgeries are committed, and must no' 
^esparily be coQHaitted, in the notes* undf^r &L)i not 
io away with the 1/. and 2/. notei^ ? There ean b^ 
but one sullicient answer to tbis> wh^ch is, that y^e 
are redbced to that fttate of absolute poverty, that 
we f^nnot command that quantity of the precious 
metals which shall even be suDieient for this purpose. 
AwJ if this really is the case, why not avow it ? 

And yet this system, ss^y you, bels^ )ta abettora* 
Undoabt^y it h^is } and it wouM be tery e^traon 
dinary indeed^ r£ that whif^h giv^s so vmch powet 
'^d prq)erty to the few, at the ejcpen^e of the manyr 
should itaelf be left without defence. 

T^tt who are these men ? On# the one haBd> the 
proprietors of Bank-stock, who are fearfal that a v^-^ 
turn to casto-^payments would operake a reduction on 
their di'vidends ; and on the other hand, adventnters 
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and speculators^ men who have no capital, or who 
have overtraded their capital; men who have brought 
a mass of merchandize into the country, which is ei* 
tter totally unsaleable, or not' vendible for two- 
tjiirds of the prime-cost : and then these men, who 
now', by joining together and supporting each other, 
can find their, way, somehow or other, to the Bank, 
(but without the least benefit, eventually, either to 
the Bank, themselves, or their connections, for the 
evil day must come), very naturally are afraid, that 
by a return to cash-payments this resource would 
fail them. 

Listen to these men, not once, not twice, but all 
day long, and fix)m week to week, land you shall find, 
with respect to this subject, no one argument but 
what is founded in, and has relation to, their own 
particular circumstances and situation. - 

But are the people of this country to be .deprived 
of a metallic currency, that the holders of Bank 
stock may get large dividends ? 

Is their personal property and every transaction 
through life to be rendered doubtful and precarious, 
that men who have overtraded' (and who by that 
alone have dissipated the property of the country) 
should be able to maintain their' ground a little 
longer ? 

, In one word, are the people of this country to pay 
the price qf a me^Uic 9urrency ai^d not to have this 
currency, but to be furnished with paper created at 
will, and distributed without check or control ? 
. Still we have other ^bettors, /well**meaaing honest 
men, and whp wish well tp the public, and A^sewen 
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jM^Qtent tbemaelfvei with yaguely pointing oat and 
offering to our consideration the gveat general wealth, 
and r^sonrcea of the country ; hnt when we come 
to the ^^ di^ngtwiy'^ we shall perhaps find that^ in 
ihia aa in many other respects^ we are mistaken ; 
4nd that a great part of that which> in the general es- 
timation of mankind, is considered tp he property, 
will recede from the touch ; and then we must in the 
first place take off every thing which is caHed fmided 
property ; &>r this, so far from heing property m 
itself> and which can distinctly be applied to useful 
purposes, and to increase the wealth and resource» 
of the coimtry, is an incumbrance upoa ti»e rest, 
^nd upon what is really and truly property ; for that 
cannot be called property which is merely an eyi-« 
denoe that property has been dissipated (no matter 
for [what purposes), and which has only become 
what i^ is (». ei a book debt) by the real property 
which we have parted with and furnishedL 

That cannot be called property which, so far from 
being any thing in itself which is^ visible, tangible, or 
useful, only becomes a property to tlie individual 
when he ba» parted with i1^ and ^t he has found 
some other person to take it off hi)» hands ; exactly 
the same as a debt^ which i» no property even to the 
individual till it is paid, or till he has found some 
per«|on to take it off his hand^, at t&e price at whkh 
they may mutually estimate its valuer And i^eve- 
we see the operation of the Sinking Fund (not as 
an advantage to the public, but to the individual), for 
by 'means of the Sinking Fund a. part of the debt 
daily and regdariy* #sappears, and then again, by^ 
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Meslnd of Ejtdbequer Bills or loam^ th&t whicih dis- 
appears is ad Constantly and ti^gularly t^stdl^d ; atid 
by iJl this a gfeat bustle and activity is crfedted^ 
Ih^ti CdXi get dUt and ^t in A ml&nU ; ^nd then tibat 
Whitih In itself hangs like a dead treigbt vipton thfe 
property of the public, betcomfes a Jjtopeity tb the 
individual. But take away the Sinking Fund, and 
fill this is over j and, therefore, this is ivhat all dttr 
Ingenuity and refined calcuktioUs are ^otne to ; for 
let the Sinking Fund operate simply upoti au object 
which t-emaJns unchanged, and then a schuotboy 
will tell us, that a certain ^mall sum will, in a cer- 
tain number of yeats^ and by the operatioU of cdm- 
pound interest,. ireduce, and finally extinguish, a much 
lai^r. But We do not operate upon an unchangeable 
object, which does not depend upon and teihain un- 
influenced by circumstance ; but time and chance, 
our own passions and prejudices, and the passions 
and prejudices of others, war, strife, and contentioti, 
mix themselves cbntinually with the subject matter ; 
and then, fVom the mistaken notion that We are time 
enough, and that We have a sinking fimd which will 
cure all evils, and wipe out any debt, we come at 
length to dissipate that property which perhaps nd- 
thing in the state of our revenue or resources will 
restore. 

If funded property be real property and not an in- 
cumbrance, then a mortgage adds to the value of an 
estate; but we all know ttat a mortgage is an in-" 
cttmbrance, and that it divides the estate between the 
mortgager and the mortgagee, and that the real va- 
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lae of the estate to the mortgager is only what it U 
worth after the payment of the mortgage. 

It is evident^ therefore^ that what is caHed fimded 
property is not a property^ hut that it hangs like a 
dead weight and incumbrance upon that which we 
should otherwise possess. 

Now let us see how this incumbrance operates ; 
and to render this part of the subject more clear and 
familiar to us^ let us suppose for the whole (what at 
least is true in part) that this entire debt is due to 
foreigners ; and then^ if we are honest men, these 
.foreigners have a title to that part of our property 
. which is equivalent to the amount of the debt, and, 
till this debt is acquitted, they have a right to the pro- 
duce of that tax upon our property, industry, acti- 
vity, and resources, which, if it discharge no part of 
the debt, shall at least discharge the interest. Now 
that only a very small portion of this debt is due tp 
foreigners, but is for the major part due to ourselyes^ 
and is become in short a mere " affaire de families 
makes no earthly difference, except in as far as it 
may facilitate our arrangements ; for it still conti- 
nues a dead weight : and then the property and in- 
dustry which would otherwise be taxed for the sup- 
port of foreigners, is liow taxed for the support of a 
certain class of individuals amongst ourselves, who 
produce nothing, but who, as far as this matter is 
concerned, are supported by that which is produced 
. by others ; and if all this be not true, why are we 
taxed to the extent of perhaps 40,000,000/. per an- 
num ? (no matter the precise sum), and which, by 
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the expenses of collection and the profit which every 
successive vender of a commodity (till it comes to 
the consumer) makes upon the tax itself^ which 
equally forms a part of the prime cost, amounts to 
a sum far el^ceeding the purpose for which it is in- 
tended and applied. 

' Now all this is true ; aild yet this is called a very 
pretty system, and indeed so perfect and desirable a 
state of things, that if in our arrangements we hap- 
pen to leave out a single' exciseman or tidewaiter, 
we are said to disturb the beauty and harmony of the 
whole« 

. Then we come to private wealth, and to what has 
been produced by individuals, and we are paraded 
through streets and over bridges, we are shown 
works above ground and works under ground, we 
are led over land and over water, and when we have 
admired all these things, and acknowledged their uti- 
lity, (which in some respects at least cannot be de- 
nied), we are told that all this has been created by 
the Bank-note system. Indeed ! and so that, if we 
had 50 or 60,000,000/. of specie in circulation, in- 
stead of the same quantity of paper, nothing of all 
this would appear, and that specie would have been 
an impediment : than which nothing is more idle and 
fallacious ; for this is to tell us, that when we are 
poor we can have any thing, but that with real sub- 
stantial riches we can have nothing. And, on the 
other h^nd, we all know that the great impulse 
given to activity and industry in this country, took 
place long before the restriction. 

Then the next question is, whether all the fine 
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tfaingB which hare been produced to 115 nrt paid fdt t 
a$^ if they are not, then they act again like a moi1> 
gage or incnmbrance^ for which the people eithet 
tax themselves by local regulations^ Of are taxed by 
the Government ; and then, till all this is paid ofl> 
the property is not free. Now we do happen to 
know that these things, in a great part, are not paid 
for, bnt are now floating abont the conotry in the 
shape of Bank of England notes, conntry banlmotes. 
Exchequer bills, bonds, annuities, and accommoda- 
tion bills ; and then all this mass of paper is again 
no property, but must be entirely left out of the ac- 
count. But there could be no necessity for making 
tiiis deduction if we had a specie circulation, for then 
the property, whether paid for or not, would exist, 
and the specie into the bargain. Now, that we may 
be assured that all this is the fact, let ns take an in- 
stance which is familiar to all of us, and which will 
serve to explain the whole matter. A sells B a par- 
cel of sugar amounting to 1,000/., and for which he 
gets the acceptance of the latter ; this acceptance is 
discoupted at the Bank, who gives A his 1000/. (les$ 
the discount) in Bank-notes t in all this . no property 
is created, the quantity of sugar remains the same, 
and the operation adds nothing to its value ; but the 
paper, whether in the shape of the acceptance or in 
the Bank-notes, m^ely serves to represent the trans- 
action. . Now let us follow the transaction to its 
dose : B pays bis acceptance when due In Bank- 
notes, and dien the acceptance and Bank-notes may 
all be burned without the least detriment to the 
community ; but this, again, could not happen with 



speeie^ wbi^h? whtte it aerred eqvsdly a» w^l aa ihe 
paper for a aigH and representatiYe of the transaction^ 
MTQiiId srtiU> after the transactioxi was oyer^ have the 
saoftf^ aelf-exiatiog inherent Tafaie^ to which the trans*- 
aetv>n.bdd added nothings aiaid whidi, after the trans- 
aotiQii iis 0VQr> atill remams undiministked. 

And,, therefore, we clearly aee that in estimating 
our wealth a»d resources^ everj tibiing m the shape of 
paper^ whater^rmay be its farm or natusre^ must be 
Ic&outof tibbe accQimt: aodtben in estimating the 
property of thie Bank with relation tD^ and as fecm- 
i]|g a part of, the real weahh o£ the country^ we 
shall be reduced to what it possesses in> btdHtm 
or specie^ and I Tcry mncb fear that this is not con^ 
aiderable;* 

'SoWy why da I state aQ this ?-^*4iot to detract fifeon^ 
the utiHty and advantage of all these fine woiks, naip 
tiiat we shonld imagine ^mt that state of things can 
anise asnongst us whichc shaU lea^e all tiiia property 
freft and nnaanimbercd ; \mt t^t we i^o«ld estimate^ 
every thing aik its just yj9km^ tmd. not calk tiiat propei?- 
tyandresoorce whichiianeiithev, and thot^ by eorreet-- 
ing our idens and laying cbwit «eife principles^ we 
should avoid all extremes :. and aU ^% ia so neesssa- 
ry, that if once we aiio tososd biy the GovieioMLent^ or 
tax ouffselvea by local regolAlions^ and i^enmbirdnees 
to. the ntmost^ any fioareign war t^t shonld snp^rene 
would find us. totaJSly defiencdeaftr liift get out of 
d^ andigeiitora cectnin <mteiit kt, otbeis resf^oets 
fiiee and nnininmvbared, and then ywac^ proper^ and 
industry may be directed with eneigy and e&ct 
against the enemyt. 
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This beiiig die state of things^ now mark the ridi- 
cule and the inconceiTable pitch of absurdity to 
whidi we are arrived, and whidi is this — that ont of 
this precious mass of debt and incumbrance (which I 
have described), we compose the pnre circnlating 
medium of the country ; and that which in itself is 
but the evidence of debt and distress becomes the 
material in which our property is successively vest- 
ed and realized, and by which we r^nlate all our 
transactions ; and yet so much are we habituated to 
all this, that we do not see one particle of inconse- 
quence or folly in our proceedings, but, clothed 
with this wretched garment of ^^ shreds and patches j'' 
we strut and swagger, we talk about particular 
wealth and general wealth exactly as if the whole 
world were at our disposal. Infatuated men ! get that 
quantity of the precious metals which circulated in 
the comitry prior to the restriction, or get but half 
the quantity which now circulates in France, (and by 
which her commodities are safely transmitted from hand 
to hand, and the personal property of every individual 
is rendered secure and inviolate,) and we will then 
give you leave to talk as much as you like ; and if 
you should play the Gascon a little, we will not re* 
gard it : for seeing that you possess something, we 
will give you credit for more ; and seeing you in a 
right path, we shall know that what is still wanting 
will be accomplished by your industry. 

But give all the abettors of the system their way, 
let them carry their plans into effect, what will they 
have accomplished ? — sheer madness and distraction, 
and the death of all our foreign commerce ; as, when 
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tt»el^iSXm eotAe ^ fi6d tlMt f!m whk^ w# ka^ di^- 

ptti|)^Muil p^tmkntm sysTtiM of the c&mtr^^ they 

i«^ddlte¥ka^dfftrdiditig #ft%m> or, it tteydell 
ibttiit del^r^ u)^;£bod^y tlM^y #il( stipula/te im theil* bills^ 
of exchange, that we shall pay for Ifee^ *^ e^ espieeif 
MMafstWy CBnA not in papier, enetfy m^ bilte w^re 
formerly drawn npon France during the period ofthe^ 
amgnotsv . Hini^ will- tbeitli^ be Yery pfoperly aild 
ikirlf ^idixi, the iK»eigAer will gel tbegoid aiid siU 
yer tlqM» which- wcf set ho ystlu^, and we ahiiil g^ 
tUfl^portsM whidi oar Iblly has' awavdbdf nsi Bwt anr 
ntaMjera serkxlsly to coidid to tb^? Are w^ tb di^ 
dure this? aad shall w^ suffer tiM•dis^ace^ aadt 
Tetfk m«isrt> cdme to all this, and mrtich moiie, milaiir 

I^ Itti^ ttbw done itiih the subjieot (for th^ pmumt* 
at least.) But there me still many important poixHssf 
tio wbiebiliiitay be prbperto direct the attration of 
this pilMie, and pttrticnlarly one, which is this— #h6» 
tfa^r ihsi paper systi^n^ whiicih fi^m tiie time of the 
i^fiilrictimi lum given the tone and direction to' every 
trtHMiiction of sdci^, h^ not led to the innnm^erable 
bankruptcies which have taken place; and' ar^ still re^ 
gulariy' taking place ; .and then' we should have to 
dttnpiM^d the gaxme^ prior to th^e restrictiot)^ with 
the g^ugettes> since the restriction, and we should ha^e^ 
ttf oonipairci the bankruptcies which take place itv 
filoiitfQi^ (wfaer^ t6ey have no paper money) npoh^ 
ali^^^VeA quantity of trade in any bi^aachv wiTth 
the biinkni|itcie9 upcoi the^ same quantity and inrtfiy^ 
f<mi^brttnctai»i*)thv»Nfountry*. I know tBe remits 
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of all thiB^ and I know that the facQity afforded by 
this ps^r system, and the enconragement which it 
gives to oveF-trading, as necessarily lead to the ga- 
zette, as that effect follows canse; bnt your oolmnns 
must not be occupied in the detail of that which 
wonld fill a Yolume. 

Let OS now recapitulate what has already been 
said: 

First: I have proved, that the notes of the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England being fonnded, 
in a great measure, npon Government debts and Go- 
vernment securities, and all these notes being made 
a l^al tender by that act of Parliament, which says, 
that a debtor who has offered Bank-notes in payment 
shall not be arrested, we have, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a forced Government paper-money, which 
differs nothing in principle from the assignats former- 
ly issued by the French Government. 

Secondly: I have proved the absurdities of our 
Mint regulations, and that tiU these are revised and 
altered the Bank (whatever may be the state of its 
affairs) cannot pay in specie and continue its affairs 
at the same time, but that it must break off and dis- 
solve its connection with the public. 

And, lastly , I have expatiated upon all the evils 
of this paper system and our national debt, and it is 
to this last circumstance (as well as the other) that, 
whether we will or not, our attention must be called. 
Of all men the public a*editor is the most exposed, 
and, the cord being stretched to the utmost, the most 
trifling circumstance (a trifling diminution of the 
revenue for instance) will render all this, which is 
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now cdled property, of the most doubtful and pre- 
carious nature ; and when necessity presses upon us, 
we shall be tempted perhaps to get rid entirely of a 
system which we find troublesome and inconvenient, 
and plunge this man into inconceivable misery and 
destruction* l.et us then, before it is too late, come 
to the assistance of one who assisted us in the hour 
of distress, and whose property brought us through 
the trial ; let us not do this by vain promises and 
paper, which cost nothing, but by those real sacri- 
fices which are the true test of honour and virtue, 
and which only become meritorious in the precise 
degree in which they are painful. 

What I have written must now be left to its fate. 
Let it be recollected, that I have proposed no vi- 
sionary theoretical principles, but that I have incul- 
cated those principles which existed when Sir Isaac 
Newton was Master of the Mint, and when John 
Locke wrote his Treatise on Money. 

Let it be remembered, that I have recommended 
that only which is conformable to our ancient usages 
and institutions, and to that regulation of the statute 
which declares, that a guinea (which, when ft cbmes 
from the Mint, weighs 5dwts. 9Hgrs.) shall, if re- 
duced the smallest particle of a fraction below 5dwts. 
8grs., no longer pass current, but may be refused 
and transferred to the melting-pot; and this, though 
it would appear merely to provide for the purity of 
our currency, (and does in fact provide for this,) 
yet, in other respects, and as applying to the present 
question, it speaks volumes ; for it tells us, what we 
also learn i&om one of the wisest men that ever ex- 
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isted (Mr. JLopJke,) that '- Jilffn in fhar JwrgaJmf 

*' with mf.h Qthpr 40 mt c(mfracjtfor:SQ3md9 ami 
" denomimfi^nff fi^f for the intrinfifc mbm/'* 
And it 13, thenejfore, of no cpn&eqi^ejijiQp, iip<w tbi? 
princjiplei whether x^on t^ ft,qe of pur fiodp /Sit. 
Oeorgp kiU^ thje ,^ra,goii, or the 4r»gov kills 3t» 
Gjporge J for the good faith of thp ejfjecutiye^ i^id 
the ojply thing in vhich the peppje we coiw:Qti^4, 
is to be found in thi& — tha); the real yalijie be equ^l 
to thjB denoiuinati(vre. Not that these litjtle *le- 
g^cips ^nd ip^AUti? are to be overlooked, for thf 
subject matter beixig durable, and at the same 
time highly suscepjtible of ornament, and it being 
necessary to place something upon the coin as a 
voucher for its contents, there is no pbj^tjpn tp 
this voucher being executed with art and with thip 
greatest possible taste vid judgment. 

|jet it be r^colleoibed^ ihaf; I have giyan a v^q^ 
to that to which Nature ^<pm th$ triflijjg qn^^fl- 
jtiltie^ W wh^ch sfte h^ ppiodi^ced it;, 2#d the uses 
to which it i^i^y he ^ppUed) aad t^ iiniyersAl 
pr4pjticeftn4 cpp:sent of mji^ilpindhayegiviBn aya^i^^e, 
ffpfli ^p timeth^t Abwhan^ bought ft bury Wg- 
{>}ace fo;r 400 ^ekels oi silver, current mon^y <>f 
th^ merchant, d^wq tp the present gener^l^loii ; 
SL^4 which value pap^ r fmsver had iipr f ap h^V^- 

And, therefore, ^f we are wis^ VM% if we »^ 
prudent men, if we ftre hpniest ms^f ifm feftWiai^y 
cotic^rp for o^i prpper^y in ijts present rt*tfe if we 

• What Mr. Lockf here says is so certain, that even Law 
himself (the largest dealer in paper and ideal values tfiat ever 
Miited) i« obliged to ftd«it it as asettiUtd poiot 
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wish to increase it, or if we wish it to daicend un- 
impaired to our children, let us no longer continue 
in this delusion, but let us change our measures 
and retrace our steps ; let us be persuaded that to 
attempt the erection of no ^tliipe of wealth and 
power upon this trumpery paper system, is not to 
biHd JOfQu the cook which deSes the dem^Dt, but 
that it h to build upcm t^ san4, and to construct 
<if I miay so express myself) a species of *^!FakIeau 
fmmfoamt/' which varies its position an4 aspect 
(with every iireatfa of the atmosphere : but 4%at, 
ivfbea we build upon the precioiis metals, we buSd 
vpcHi that tQ which nature and the unanimous eon^ 
4»]it.of mankind have gtvea a value, and which 
value it will maintain till bucnan sense and hpman 
Xflasou shajtt cease to exist ; or that man (isdathig 
himself from his fellpw beifig3) sl^alt no longer 
icbnsider di^ in|:ercourse between nation and natioii 
W a fiipttrce of instruction, jKHdusement, and profit. 
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Letter VI. 

In my last letter I maintained that a paper sys- 
tem (independently of the state of doubt and un- 
certainty in which it leaves every kind of proper- 
ty) did not give that scope to our talents and in- 
dustry which was to be derived from a system 
founded upon the precious metals ; that it encou- 
raged overtrading, and gave rise in particular to 
superfluous importations ; and that it discouraged 
the preparation of that quantity of exportable 
produce which would otherwise first go to bring 
home that quantity of the precious metals which 
should be requisite for the internal purposes of the 
country, (of which paper now supplies the place), 
and that it also discouraged the preparation of that 
quantity of exportable produce which would 
otherwise be sent out of the country to pay for 
our importations, and by that means either ren- 
dered the balance of trade against us, or not so 
favourable as it might have been under a different 
system, and one that should attach that value to 
the precious metals which we do not. It is this 
last system, which, by first taxing our faculties to 
bring in one pound of gold and silver, afterwards, 
and upon the same principle, taxes them to bring 
in 100 lb. of gold and silver, and at length that 
quantity which, not being wanted at home, is sent 
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out to feed other branches of commerce where the 
precious metals alone can answer the purpose. 

It was by founding our system upon the pre- 
cious metals (and coupling this system with judi- 
cious Mint regulations) that we once, and prior 
to the restriction, had a large specie circulation in 
this country . 

It was by building upon this system, thut Hol- 
land (thepoorest country originally in Europe) once 
possessed immense treasures, part of which existed 
as a corps de reserve in the Bank of Amsterdam ^ 
and the remainder circulated in the country, with- 
out the least commixture with paper, as the instru- 
ment, the stay, and support of a widely extended 
commerce. 

It was by building upon this system, and reject- 
ing all accommodation paper, that if a merchant 
at Rotterdam drew a bill upon a merchant at Am- 
sterdam, which had longer than three days to run, 
the drawer and acceptor were both disgraced for 
ever. 

It is by building upon this system, that France 
(having no paper currency not convertible, at the 
will of the holder, into cash, and of this but lit- 
tle) now possesses an immense amount in specie, 
and by which the personal property of every man 
is rendered secure and inviolate. 

And, finally, it is by departing from this system, 
that all we now possess in reality (for knowing 
nothing of the bullion and specie possessed by the, 
Bank, I can say nothing about it) is a very small 
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tOtovLt^ of Silver ciJtTTency ; and as if tftis ^\6nd 
was n<^ suffideiat to ecmTtet u9of pevfe^ lA^aAftyv 
Ti^ htft^e, by ridiculous Mint regulations, dct)reti- 
«t«d this silver coiftage between^ d and 7 per cetit. 

No\i^ if, i^ answer to alt this, any man sbduM 
^tiU pei'silsf iiv telling ]»e that paper is si very &M 
thing, I certainly would not call him a fool, (be-* 
cause men may di^r, stttA whefn^ we arb in se^l^ch 
^ what H^e conceive to* be a good, one man takes 
MPe road, and pM another, aind both may bti 
wmng)> bttt I would sirtiply ask him, whether, if 
we now" had about 90 of 60 tniHions of specie itt 
circulation, that this Coujd possibly do us amy 
featm ? and whether, so fkr frbm detraksting fnoftt 
our resources, it would not add to them ? 

I kndwtheadvantage^ to be derived from a well- 
i^gttlaterf paper etrrrency, cbnverdble; at the'^H 
of the' holder; intb c^h ; But we have no' s\ich* 
currency,, but an immense forced' paper money, 
which, coupled with our iiational dfebt, wilt somief 
day leave us totally defenceless and without re-" 
80til*de. 

There is' no- such system in the world as odr^i 
eftfcet for absurdity or th6 extent to' which it is 
carried. In* otheff* countries', where a paper itforiey 
ejristsi, the? tfting not being' foriced, there are ge-^ 
nerally two prices, one' ih paper' and' one in specie. 
Here Wfe have not two prices ; but the paper hdng 
ferced, the property of every mani andthevahief 
0^ any one thing, becomes a mere rtlatter of spe^^ 
et^iatlow, a pi*oblem which h w be resolVed* by 
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the issue of the account between the Bank and 
the Government. 

Now we may try to go on so, if we like, and 
we may call those who differ from us theorists ; 
but then John Locke was a theorist, our ancestors 
were theorists, all the people on the Continent are 
theorists, and we are the only wise nation in Eu- 
rope. • Whereas it is well known, that this coun- 
try, which was once conspicuous for the purity 
and perfection of its mpney system, is now, so 
far as regards this matter, become the fiedlam of 
the world ; and that the system we are now pro- 
ceeding upon is so totally depraved and destitute 
of every species of attraction (except for jobbers 
and adventurers), that it has not even the merit 
of novelty to recommend it ; as (independently of 
Law's system, independently of the assignats, and 
independently of every other European paper 
money), we find from history, that as long ago as 
the year 1234, a certain Chinese Emperor (a^nd if we 
want to cheat to perfection, we must take the 
Chinese as our models) issued a paper money, 
which he obliged all his subjects to take, and by 
this means became master of their property. But 
this was not all he did ; for when any foreign mer- 
chant arrived in his dominions, he obliged him to 
sell his goods to him for paper money, and then 
he either kept them for his own use, or resold them 
to his subjects for gold and silver. 

In other respects, also, this sy$tem was worse 
than ours ; for if a man wanted to exchange a 
dirty wprn-out note for a fresh and elean one (and 

Q 
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this is worthy of observation), he was obliged 
to pay two or three per cent, to thei Mint, where- 
as we can at least have a fresh note for nothing. 
And how were these 2 or 3 per cent, to be paid ? 
— not in paper, which the Chinese mint knew was 
good for nothing, but in silver, which was a ve- 
ry different thing ; and, therefore, whatever in- 
nate inclination and disposition we may have to 
roguery, we still see that with precisely the same 
principles there have been those who, in practice, 
have surpassed us ; and then the whole resolves 
itself into a comparison between Gil Bias and his. 
servant Scipio, both tant soit peu jpicarro^ but dif- 
fering in talent and capacity. 

Now let us come to other matters ; and, first, 
it is objected to me that I call Bank-notes a legal 
tender ; and then it will follow that those who 
make this objection do not caH Bank-notes a le- 
gal tender. Now to the fact, for this alone can 
decide the question ; and then we find by the sta- 
tute, that no man can arrest his debtoi; who has 
made a tender of Bank-notes : and before the writ 
is or can be issued, the creditor must make affida^ 
vit that no such tender or offer of payment in 
Bank-notes has been made ; and then, under such; 
circumstances, and where an offer of Bank-notes 
has been made, either there is an end of the action, 
or, if the action be proceeded in, the creditor is 
guilty of perjury. 

But you may refuse the notes, say you ; no 
doubt,* and so I may a guinea, but in either case 
I must go without my money, and in either case 
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I must continue to tc deprived of that from which 
I may and ought to derive advantage, and I must 
continue to fun the rbk of my debtor's solvency ; 
arid 'tbcjf efore if all this does not make Bank-notes 
a legal tender, thefn there is no legal tender : not 
that I blame the statute, for it would be very hard 
indeed, if a man being able to pay in that which 
goVenis all otir trarisactions, should be committed 
to pVisoh because he could not command that 
^hich perhaps no human power • could obtain for 
hrm, or, if it coluld be procured at all, was only 
procurable at that price which should enrich the 
Citeditor at the expense of his debtor. 

Again, I have been blamed for comparing the 
notes of the Bank of JEngland to assignats ; but 
truth is truth, arid if the thing really is as I have 
diescribfed it, I know of no objection to its being 
called by its proper name ; or, if any such objec- 
tion exists, I shall most assuredly not avail myself 
of it. NoW again let us see how the fact stands : 

The Bank takes a certain number and amount 
of Government securities (Exchequer-bills for in- 
stance), and upon these it issues its notes — that is, 
it gives one kind of paper which costs nothing 
for Another kind of paper, which costs nothing ; 
arid then, as matters now. stand, the only difference 
between the two is, that the one bears interest, and 
the other does not; and which again is of little 
consequence (unless the Bank was to follow the 
example of the .Chinese mint, and insist upon the 
ittterest being paid in what that mint called good 
rtiondy), because, in the way we are proceeding. 
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both having the same foundation will come to the 
same end. 

The Bank having issued its notes upon these 
Exchequer-bills, then the next question is^ what 
is an Exchequer-bill? Certainly not a bit of 
paper which upon any principle- ever was or could 
be calculated in itself to form the circulating 
medium of the country ; for no Exchequer-bill is 
issued for less than 100/., and, on account of the 
accruing interest^ its value (if it has a value) daily 
increases; and therefore this is a bit of paper 
which, like every other Government security, 
ought to be left to a man^s choice to speculate in 
it or not, as he thinks proper. 

But that which is true in principle becomes by 
other means very diiFerent in practice ; for this 
Exchequer-bill, not being able to circulate by it- 
self and by its own strength, circulates by means 
of the Bank-note ; and then the Bank-note bebg 
made a legal tender, this is to all intents and pur- 
poses a forced Government paper-money, and this, 
in whatever shape it may present itself, I call an 
assignat. Nor is this all, for this Bank-note, 
being founded upon that which is the clearest and 
most convincing evidence of debt and distress, is 
made the pure circulating medium of the country, 
and by which we govern all our transactions ; and 
then men who never dreamt of the Government 
(except when they paid their taxes), or of Govern- 
ment securities, find themselves all of a sudden, 
and without the least prior knowledge or assent on 
their part, to be great speculators in Exchequer- 
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bills, and theii" whole fortune is made to depend 
upon the result of an account between the Bank 
and the Government. 

Now all this is the fact, and yet this is called 
admirable ; and no man ever seriously thinks of 
proposing to his neighbour that they should both 
go and finish their studies together in the new 
college in St. George*s Fields. 

Then comes another objection, brought forward 
by men of talent, and who wish well to the coun- 
try, and as such deserving of attention ; it is this, 
—that I have blamed our Mint regulations, that I 
have reprobated every species of seignorage which 
should greatly exceed the expense of coining ; 
and then they praise these Mint regulations, and 
they justify this seignorage, which they call a 
protection. Now, although this has nothing to 
do with the main question, and although this 
question would remain unaffected if even I were 
wrong ; yet knowing that lam right, knowing that 
this leads to much greater consequences than peo- 
ple are aware of, and knowing that we never can 
have a regular coinage till we have departed from 
these Mint regulations, I shall proceed to answer 
the objection at length, and the great importance 
of the principle must excuse the dryness of the de* 
tail. In doing this, I can only add to the obser- 
vations already made by one of your correspon- 
dents, under the signature of " A Warning 
Voice," and who is clearly acquainted with the 
true principle. 

First, then, it is said, that our silver money 
must only be considertyl in the light of tokens or 
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counters.* Good : the copper coins of PhiKp IIL 
ircre also counters^ tfnd yet by giving a value to 
them which was infinitely beyond their intrinsic 
ime^ these Copper counters, somehow or other, 
contrived to get hold of all the gold and silver, 
and this they did in so efficacious a ruanner, that 
at length not ft siirgle maravedi of good money 
was left in the whole kingdom. There is no 
feet in history betteir established than this. 

The copper coins of the King of Sardinia were 
also counters, to which a great dehominative va- 
lue being given, they performed exactly the same 
operation as the copper money of Philip lil. ; and 
then the King of Sardinia fihding the ill effects of 
this, recalled all this copper money. And What was 
the consequence ? Why, that about four times as 
much waift presented for payment and exchange at 
the Mint at Turin as had ever been issued from it. 
Upon this you will say that the Mint did hot 
pay. Certainly not ; but the people of Sardinia 
were not the less robbed of their property on that 
account ; and this fact is again well established. 

Now to our own history, and we Will riot recur 
to an ancient date, but td a very recent one. 

At the close of the late war, we were totally des- 

* I admit this, that we may not quarrel about mere words ; 
the facty however, is not so : the silver coins form a part, and 
always have formed a part, of the legal currency of the 
country ; and wben the late goM coinage was issued^ it was ex- 
pressly declared by prodamalioa &at this coinage shoiild have 
reference to the silver currency then existing, arid thai, iii M 
transactions, the sovereign should pass for and be of the value 
of twenty shillings. 
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titute of eve^ry thing in then shape of a regular 
coinage ; an4 the Dutch^ the F)6mingSy atid: the/ 
Erenc^ finding this^ seat . us over cartloads of 
silveir- mouey^ fine broad pieces, some passing 
fqr twopence in the country, of their nativity, 
and those passed here *for sixpence ; and others^ 
that passed tbeie for sixpence, passed here for a 
shilling. Then comes, a general callii^ in of the &fl« 
ver coinage; and then^ whether this money was 
refused at the Mint, or whether it was taken tfafe^ 
country was not the less plundered of' its proper* 
tyon that account.* 

Now this fact appears entirely to have escaped 
us, which is not to be. wandered at; for we being 
a great and mighty nation, and* acciju^tomed to* 
take up' every thing upon a gras^d scale, a few 
hundred bushels of bad silver (nuire or less) yrw* 
of no consequence to us ; and besides, we always 
had the Ba^k note as a dernier resof% and ^ whi4h 
enabled us to make np any l6sses wc might .meet 
with. 

Then comes the question why silver and geld^ 
by the present Mint regulations, cannot circulate 
together^ and by what means silver (being onljr a 
counter as it is called, and a legal tender only toi 
the extent of 40«.) can drive, by the present i*e^ 
gulations, the gold out of ciroulatiom 

Why it does ity or, rather the •obJ6ot for. which' 

* Exactly ih& aame thing tooK place . about i tlie yeat) 1714/^ 
zxi^ aa ^c^ wa^ parsed \o renedy the evils, wbicl» resitlfted fr^m * 
it.' 
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it should do it, is evident : it is done for profit^ 
and because gold in bullion cannot be had so 
cheap as in coin ; for 3/. 17 s. lOid. per oz*, (measur- 
ed by depreciated silver,) being still the mint price 
at which the sovereigns were issued to the public, 
and 83«.''per oz. (measured by the same depreciat- 
ed silver) being the market price for gold bullion, 
(and this is less than it is worth in any market in 
Europe), the gold in .sovereigns is obtained infi- 
nitely cheaper than it can be obtained as bullion, 
and then it gets melted for the home market. 

Then again it gets exported upon this princi- 

* 

pie : — 

. Our Mint regulations declare 14'Ary$r oz. of sil- 
ver to be equivalent to 1 ounce of gold, and the 
regulations of the Paris Mint declare 15 ounces 
and a half of silver to be equal to one ounce of 
gold ; and then, whatever the state of the ex- 
change may be, whether it is at 40 francs per pound 
sterling, or at 10 francs per pound sterling, the 
gold (if not for other purposes) will constantly go 
out in search of silver ; for the whole operation 
is merely an exchange of gold for silver, with 
which the exchange has nothing to do, and this 
operation leaves as a result the difference between 
14^0*17 oz. and 15'ftftfeoz., which is lAW oz., or 
• about 9 per cent., from which are to be deducted 
the charges, amounting perhaps from 2 and a half 
to 3 per cent. ; and if this profit will not cause gold 
to go out of this country, nothing will. 
. Now to the manner in which we get hold of the 
sovereigns s and the different modes of accomplish- 
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ing this are all of them so simple and efficacious^ 
and lie so directly before us^ that I wonder how 
any man should miss them. 

First, a man lays out 5/. or 10/. with a silver- 
smith, and the sovereign being in full circulation 
and activity, he pays him in sovereigns ; and here 
the sovereign gets fixed at once, and without fur- 
ther process the operation is ended as soon as com- 
menced, and the sovereign disappears. 

Secondly, another man lays out lO^. with a U- 
nendraper or a grocer, he offers a sovereign in pay- 
ment, and gets silver for the difference. By a re- 
petition of these dealings, the grocer or linendra- 
per gets regularly into the possession of a certain 
number of sovereigns, which he pays to his banker, 
and the banker having a great number of these 
customers, gets into his hands a large amount of 
sovereigns. Then comes a silversmith, or an ex- 
porter of gold, (and the same man may act in both 
capacities,) who keeps an account with the same 
banker, and he draws a check upon him for 100/., 
and he first begins, perhaps, by asking as a favour 
100 sovereigns in payment of his check : and if the 
banker refuses it upon this ground, then he insists 
upon this kind of payment as his right ; and then 
the other cannot refuse it. Why ? Because silver 
is only a legal tender for AsDsiy and Bank-notes 
(when the restriction is done away with) will be a 
legal tender for nothing at all. 

Thirdly, another man, operating en masse, sends 
10,000/. of bills into the Bank to be discounted, 
and the Bank having discounted them, pays the 

R 
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man in its notes; the man comes five minutes af- 
terwards with the same notes, and asks for 10,000 
sovereigns, which the Bank is obliged per force 
to pay him ; and here again the making silver a 
tender for only 40«., so fkrfrom being a protection, 
is an hindrance and an injury ; for if silver had 
been a legal tender for any amount, the Bank 
might pay in silver, and keep its sovereigns. 

Fourthly, another man having a certain amount 
in Bank-notes in his possession, which he has ob- 
tained either from his banker, or other quarters, 
presents them to the Bank for payment, and he 
gets sovereigns^ the same as in the last instance. 

And lastly, one man sells to another any com- 
modity (no matter what) to the amount of 1 , 000/. : 
the day of payment comes ; and if his debtor 
offers to pay him in silver, he may refuse it; if he 
offers to pay him in Bank-notes, he may refuse 
them ; and here again the act which makes silver 
a legal tender for only 40*. operates to the de- 
struction and disappearance of the gold coinage. 

And, therefore, it is clear to demonstration, 
that if we talce every transaction through life, 
from the most trifling to the one of the greatest 
possible magnitude, we shall have precisely the 
same result — that silver being made a legal tender 
for only 405., so fkr from protecting thesovereign, 
causes it to disappear the faster ; and that by de- 
claring 20 depreciated shillings Co be worth a good 
sovereign, the silver and the gold will never circu- 
late long together. 
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For the plain fact is tbis,«^a sovereign ih gold 
is ihtrinsically worth upwards of twenty-one of the 
present depreciated shillings ; it is worth them as 
buUioni and therefore every man of common sense 
will give this price for it. 

Well then, say you, we will remedy all this. In 
what'way ? Why, knowing that we are right, and 
that all Europe is wrong, we will not depart from 
that Mint regulation which declares about 14 oz. 
of silver to be equal to 1 oz. of gold ; but seeing 
that the Act of Parliament which declares silver to 
be only a legal tender for forty shillings is in our 
way, we will get rid of it, and make silver a legal 
tender for any amount ; and then we shall keep 
this wise Mint regulation (to which we are so 
much attached) and the sovereign into the bar- 
gain ; and then, knowing the fugitive disposition 
of this sovereign of ours, we will recommend every 
man to watch it, and to take care of it. Well, 
how is he to watch it ? Why, upon all occasions 
he is to pay silver instead of gold. But then his 
sovereigns are useless ; they remain locked up in 
his coiFers, without benefit either to himself or the 
public, and become, in fact, mere medals. But 
are you so mad as to suppose that a man will do 
this ? If you are, you may depend upon it that 
you are mistaken, and that the man, knowing the 
value of his sovereign, will take a very prudent 
and consistent line of conduct, and do that him- 
self which had hitherto been done by a few ex- 
porters; and then, finding by experience the profit 
which is to he derived from thej^rafiic, he will 
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are you to supply him ? that is, how are you to go 
on with your gold coinage ? Oh ! say you, we will 
coin at a sacrifice ; we will Jbuy gold at 83^. per 
oz., and issue it at 3l. lis. \(^d. to the public, 
and to the whole world. Admirable expedient ! 
and indeed so admirable, that it had quite escaped 
me : depend upon it you will have many appli- 
cants upon these terms ; and if you can but find 
the gold. We shall have no reason to complain that 
your Mint is not in full activity. 

But as the whole matter depends upon a com- 
parison between our Mint regulations and those of 
the continent, and between the relative value of 
gold to silver in our country, and the relative 
value of gold to silver in another country, let us 
see exactly how this matter stands ; and then we 
shall find — 

First, That Nature herself has established a rela- 
tive value between gold and silver, by the differ- 
ing quantities in which she has produced them : 
not that we are, or can be, exactly governed by 
this principle, for the quantity produced is perhaps 
as 40 or 50 to 1 ; bi^ gold and silver being both 
equally applicable as an instrument of circulation, 
the demand for the cheap article is infinitely 
greater than the demand for the dear ; and then 
that which would be as 50 to 1, if governed by the 
principle of quantity, becomes in practice only as 
15 or 16 to 1 ; and whether it is one thing or the 
other, is in itself of no consequence : but it is of 
consequence thai' we should ascertain this practi- 
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cal relative value, as nearly as possible ; for if we 
mak£ that cheap which other people .make dear, 
we shall lose it, and they will give us in return 
that which we estimate at a higher value than 
they do. 

And secondly, by our ancient Mint regulations, 
the pound of gold was coined into 44i guineas, and 
the pound of silver was coined into 62 shillings, 
and this established the relative value between 
gold and silver as ] to 15-f. And these regula- 
tions were framed upon one of the wisest princi- 
ples that ever did or can exist ; for the law hav- 
ing imposed upon every man the necessity of ful- 
filling his engagements in cash (which was merely 
telling him to be an honest man), the Mint regu- 
lations, by returning weight for weight, and fine- 
ness for fineness, and coining his bullion free of 
seignorage and expense, rendered this necessity as 
light as possible ; and then the consequence was, 
that we had plenty of specie, and that the market 
price of bullion rarely exceeded the Mint price. 

By our new Mint regulations, the pound of 
gold still continues to be coined into 44| guineas, 
and in that proportion 'in sovereigns ; but the 
pound of silver is coined into 66 shillings ; and SO 
of these depreciated shillings being declared equi« 
valent to the sovereign, this altered the former re- 
lative value, which now stands as I to 14^^. 

Now let us come to the regulations of the French 
Mint, which I take to be at present one of the 
most perfect establishments of the kind in Europe; 
and then we find-^ 
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That out of a kilogramme of gold -^^ths fine 
(that 13, 9 parts fine gold, and 1 part alloy) are 
coined 155 gold pieces of ^0 francs each; and 
then each piece contains 6rV*>f^ grammes of the 
fineness of tVsVj or 5 ^%Yo grammes of fine 
gold. 

The Tolerance, or remedy allowed ' by law, is 
-P^i^^ths for the fineness, and .^.^^jp^ths for the weight 
en dedans et eu dehors^ that is either way, and so 
that the piece of 20 francs may be ^..^^ths better 
in fineness, and -Y-sVyths better in weight, or 
TT^s^Ts-ths worse in fineness and -rwrths worse in 
weight. 

Now to the silver coinage; and then we find 
that out of a kilogramme of silver iVA ths fine 
(that is, 9 parts fine and 1 part alloy) are coined 
SOQ pieces of silver money of 1 franc, each piece 
weighing 5 grammes, and containing 4-T^{%%^ths 
gramnies of pure silver. 

The remedy allowed by law is .^.^^ths for the 
weight, and TirWths for the fineness, en dedans H 
en dehors, upon the same principle as for the 
gold. 

The Mint price, or the price that any man will 
pay who brings gold to the Mint to be coined, 
is for ^<2^ths fine, 309 francs 10 cents, per hecto- 
gramme, or S091 francs per kilogramme; and then 
the 155 pieces of 20 francs each, coined out of the 
kilogramme, and issued to the public, will make 
S 100 francs per kilogramme. 

it appears, therefore, that the gold in bullion 
is paid about 4- per cent, less than the gold is 
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worthy at the rate at which it is issued from th^ 
Mint; to which last is again to be added thf 
trifling agio that gold in coin bears upon an 
average as compared with silver in coin. 

The regular price of silver -iWirths fine, is 19I> 
francs per kilogramme i and this being afterwards 
issued to the public at the rate of SOO francs p^r 
kilogramme in coin, there is a trifling profit of 
about 1 per cent. 

And then the Mint is at the expense of the coin- 
age of both gold and silver. 

From all this it therefore appears, that a very 
trifling seignorage or brassage is established in 
France, and that the money issued by the Mint 
barely (taking gold and silver together) paya for 
the expense of coining. 

But it may be said, that the Mint avails itself 
of the remedy, or tolerance allowed by the law, 
and af%er reading the evidence of Dr. Kelly (a most 
scientific man, and particularly conversant with 
these matters), I presume that this is done to a 
certain extent i but this is to a very trifling de- 
gree, as I find that Dn Kelly in his statement of 
the pars of exchange, delivered to the Bullion 
Committee, makes it by assays to amount to 
only $ cents, upon about 9Jf francs value in the 
gold coin, and 1 8 cents, upon about 9,5 francs 
value in the silver coin, which is about one-fifth 
per cent, upon the gold, and three-fourths per 
cent, upon the silver : and I sincerely wish that 
we could have coin upon the same principle. 

I have given, I believe, an accurate account of 
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the regulations of the French Mint ; there may, 
however, be some trifling errors, but which are of 
no earthly consequence to the present question ; 
for this fact is certain and cannot be contradicted, 
that the kilogramme of gold being coined into 155 
pieces of money, which have a value when issued 
of 3100 francs, and the kilogramme of silver be- 
ing coined into 200 pieces of money, which have 
a value when issued of 200 francs, this establishes 
the relative value between gold and silver in France 
as 1 to 15^ ; and then our Mint regulations esta- 
blishing this relative value as 1 to I^tWitj I 
say that our Mint regulations repel gold and in- 
vite silver, and that the French Mint regulations^ 
on the contrary, (and as compared with ours), in- 
vite gold and repel silver ; and, therefore, to ex- 
pect under these circumstances that gold will be 
attracted to this country, ^except with the view of 
finding its value as bullion), is to expect that 
wheat will come to this country at a regular fixed 
price of 80*. per quarter, while the regular fixed 
price in France should be 90*. per quarter. 

But as bullion we may get it, and as bullion we 
may afterwards send it to France, or to any other 
better market that we can find ; but to suppose that 
under the present Mint regulation^ we can keep it 
as coin^ is to suppose the grossest* absurdity that 
ever yet entered into the mind of a human being*. 

* If any man wishes to be convinced of the absolute neces^ 
sity of 'establishing just proportions between gold and silver 
where both metals are intended to circulate together, let him 
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But may not the French. Mint regulations be 
vrong, and may not ours be better ? <3f ost as- 
suredly not. 

First, We have the evidence of M« Monger, a 

read the report to the Treasury of that great man Sir Isaac 
Newton. 

In this and every other letter, where I speak of value and 
proportion, I .mean legal value and legal proportion, or that 
value and that proportion whidi is established by the statute 
and proclamation, and whieh declares one gold soveifetgo of i 
certain weight and fineness to be equal to twenty shillings of a 
certain weight and fineness : and I must in the very nature of 
things mean this, as, if there is no proportion established by 
law, then both the gold and silver coins become merchandize ; 
and if a gold sovereign is allowed to be sold for what it will 
obtain in the silver coin, then both coins are sold. 

But the law having established aproportion» which by the 
same law can neither be exceeded nor diminished, we have pre- 
cisely this result in practice, that the gold finding itself in the 
scale of values out of its proper place, and not rated accord- 
ing to its merit, seeks to escape from the law which has fixed 
this scale; it seeks to become what it was before it was coined, 
that is, bullion — mere merchandize in fact: and it very naturally 
does this, because it finds every other commodity at liberty to 
seek its just value in this silver currency, whilst it alone is by 
law deprived of the power ; and then it is of no sort of import- 
ance whether we have one million of silver coin, or ten millions 
of silver coin ; for the effect is not altogether produced by a 
man taking silver in his hand and running about to exchange it 
for gold (though to a certain extent this also is doneX but it 
is produced by the regulation which declares, that twenty of 
these silver shillings shall be considered as equivalent to a gold 
sovereign; and then the gold, finding itself rated beneath its 
just value, seeks to escape from the regulation, exactly upon 
th^: principle thateyery copimodity endeavours to escape from 
t\^ Q^ximum which sh^ld rate it below its real value. 
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member of the National Institute, a man of great 
talent, and particularly well acquainted with thitf 
subject, and he says, that the raising the propor^' 
tioa between gold and silver from 1 to 14^ and 15 
(as it formerly stood), to as 1 to 15i (as it now 
stands), wa^ absolutely neeessary. 

Secondly, We find a confirmation of this testi- 
mony, and all we want, in the fact, that since 
the relative value has been raised, the gold coin^ 
as c<xmpared with the silver coin, has constantly 
{as it were) been at a premium ; a premium which 
varies according to circumstances, and small no 
doubt upon the average (amounting to only about 
I per cent.)i but still a premium, a^nd^ as auchi 
establishing the position. 

And lastly. We find that for these ten years past 
the market-price and the Mint-price of gold in 
France have never varied from each other one half 
per cent., and this* shows how accurately men cal-" 
Ciliated proportions, which in their results were 
only to leave a difference in value between gold and 
silver coin of a trifling agio, which amounts upon 
an average to about ^ per cent, in favour of gold ; 
for as to the i P^^ cent before meationed, as it 
never regularly existed, it must be left out of the 
account. 

I have now done with this dry detail of Mint re- 
gulations, and I now come to that point which is 
material to all of us, and then I ask what is our 
present position ? 

Firsts We have absurd Mint regulations, and 
according to which, and whatetef may be the 
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ai)jHity of thp Bank) v^ can fauve no reg^ilar coin- 
age, nor will the Bank be able to pay with safety 

either to itself or t}ifc public 

, Secondly, Weh^rea debt of about 800,000,000/., 

and which, a$ hooest.men, wi are bound to pay. 

Afld, thirdly, We have a Bank which, while it 
continually promises to pay, pays nothing : and 
then, whatever may be its future ability, it is, for 
the pr^^t at least, (and as the matter now stands,) 
insolvent ; and yet, having all this before our eyes, 
and I<nowing that that engagement which appear^ 
upon ltd own notes is daily fiilsified, we stilL permit 
this Bank to divide large profits amongst its pro- 
prietors. 'And this does not contradict what I 
have before stated ; for it does not appear that the 
Bank refuses to pay because (the Mint regulations 
bdingabsuid) it is exposed to loss ; but it refused 
and is unable to pay, because it is got involved 
with the Govfernment, with which (after the peace 
at least) it had, as a Bank, nothing to do, and it 
ought as such to have left the Government to shift 
for itself 5 and, therefore, if men, from their eager- 
ness to make large profits, will place themselves in 
a situation which deprives them of the power of 
fulfilling their engagements with the public, com-^ 
mon sense tells us that they ought not to be per- 
mitted to divide profits ; the more so, as it is pre- 
cisely by their not fulfilling their engagements that 
a great part of these profits are made. 

Now is all this right, or is this wrong and an 
evil ? An evil, say you ; but where is the re- 
medy? To this I answer, that we have a very 
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simple onC) and, what is still better, a very honest 
one. 

Reform your Mint regulations, and this may 
be done in a moment ; and if the Bank is able to 
pay, time may be allowed for^ the issuing of coin, 
according to such new regulations as you may 
think proper to adopt. 

Pay your debts : but as this cannot be done in 
a hurry, make that provision for them which shall 
supersede the necessity of further borrowing, either 
by loan or Exchequer bills. Get rid of the 
wretched system which, even in time of peace, 
sends your Chancellor of the Exchequer regu- 
larly and periodically into the city, to drive mise- 
rable huckster bargains with Bank directors and 
loan contractors, and in all of which either he out- 
wits them or they outwit him, and in either case the 
public is the sufferer in morale or in pocket* What* 
ever you pay, pay in good money ; for if the sta- 
tute does not lie, this is your contract*. 



* This is the statute which says that a gninea, if depreciated 
below 5 dwts. 8 grs., shall no longer pass current, but may be 
transferred to the melting pot ; and then^ coupling this with 
)he statute which declares silver to be only a legal tender to 
the extent of forty shillings, we have nothing upon the face of 
the thing but what is perfectly honest, and (if this was good 
silver) nothing, perhaps, but what is judicious, as then the 
contract between man and man is no longer a contract for 
sounds and signs, but truly and virtually a contract for bo many 
grains of gold, and which can only be carried into effect by 
the payment of this precise number of grains : but this object 
of the statutes is entirely counteracted by the present Mint 
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Do&ll this; do it at any sacrifice, and restas« 
sured that your honesty will not go iinrewarded. 

But if you refuse to do this, and if yon persist 
in your present course of folly and iniquity/ then 
I have no hesitation in saying that inevitable in- 
famy and ruin will be the consequence. 

Look ^t honest Abraham (not Abraham New- 
land), who, when he could have had a burying- 
place for nothing, refused to^ take it, but paid for 
it fairly with 400 ishekels of silver, current money 
with the merchant; and this is a transaction which 
I refer to with pleasure, not for the sake of quot- 
ing Scripture (though in this there is no harm), but 
as offering undoubted evidence of the most an- 
cient money transaction which we have upon 
record. And what was the principle? exactly the 
one which I am contending for; the price was 
400 shekels of silver, current money with the mer^^ 
ehant: and then the history proceeds to relate 
that Abraham weighed the money. In all this 
there is no trick, no attempt at delusion ; there is 
weight, and there is material ; for it was to be a 
certain weight in silver of that fineness which was 
current among merchants, and this is the true prin- 

regulations, because, by these regulations, every payment in 
gold is become (regularly at least) impossible. 

The intention was, that the landlord should know exactly 
what he had to receive, and the tenant exactly what he had to 
pay; but if, under the present Mint regulations, coupled with 
our system of paper money, either of them now kn^wone word 
about the matter, or into what the lease which is granted is 
evfutually to resolve itself, then I am free to confess that it is 
m6re than I do. 



ciple. There mwt be weighty or eUe fiv^ gtaifiS are 
six grainy an4 «v^ry proposition io Euclid i« 
fals^ : stQ4 ther4? must be material and fineoess ; 
if not, copper way te given for silver* 

This was John Locke's principle; thi^ is the 
principle of the statute, which 9ays thai a guittfea, 
diraipi^hed beloWi5dwts/8 grains, shall no longer 
be considered as a legal tender ; this is the prin*^ 
ciple among all nations ; and without this princi^ 
plei there is not a particle of security for any 
faunun transaction whatever* 

Now what is o^r principle ? We pay in papery 
which may or may not have a value, just as mat-» 
ters may turn out ; and then to fill up the inter** 
stices, we have about 4 or i,000,OOOZ. of a silver 
currency, which is depreciated between 6 and 7 
per cent* To sum up all in one word, we have a 
system which, generally speaking, o0er$ one con*^ 
tinned and regularly-graduated serines of bad e*-» 
amples. The Government gets into debt with tbe 
Bank ; the Bank gets into debt with the people ; 
and the pec^le get into debt with each other ; till 
at length, from the head to the tall, we get to be 
merely large dealers in paper and promises ; and 
yet we call ourselves the first people in Europe ! 
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Letter VII. 

My hfit letter related principally to the nature of 
o«ir Mist regulfttions^ of which I pointed ont the iiH 
ecmftidtenciefl and absurdities^ and that they had il na^ 
tond and constant tendency to drite ont gold, and to 
bring in »iWer. 

The object rfthe present letter will be to sttttt' 
what is at present the real position of onr tontnt of 
e&dtange with foreign parts : for if we shoald hap*> 
pen to prove (as I think we shall) that the conrse of 
exchange is hi dnr favottr, and not against ns ; and 
if again we shotdd happen to prove llmt there h no 
high market price of gold btdlion, bnt a very low 
market price of gold brdlion, then in the same* man- 
ner that we have got rid of the foreign lottnt, and the 
travellers npon the continent, shall we tdso have 
gat rid of every other objeetion ; and' if after tinis 
any new matter should be brought forward, which is 
not founded upon the absolute insolvency oftfae Baxib, 
or which has not reference to the abswdity of ow 
Mint regulations, we wiB m like manner endeav^Mr 
to prove the fallacy of it. 

Every par of exchange between twt> independent 
nations is founded upon exaedy the same principle 
as the par of the different monitfff of any one^rf'thoae 
nations : &u«> two half gtiineasf att^^ ptti^of a gd- 
nea, and two half sovereigns are the par Of a MVm 
reign, because they cotitain eicactly thesaotte mimber 
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of grains of gold. And in the same manner 2^. and 
a 6d. are the par of half-4i-crown^ because they con- 
tain exactly the same number of grains of silver. 
And so between two independent nations^ if the 
French goldpiece of 20 francs contains as many grains 
of gold as a sovereign^ then 20 francs in gold is the 
gold par between France and England ; and if 21 
pieces of silver of 1 franc each contain as many 
grains of silver as 20 English shillings, then 21 
francs per pound sterling is the silver par between 
France and England. In one word, grain of fine 
gold is given for grain of fine gold, and grain of 
fine silver for grain of fine silver ; and whatever the 
respective coins may contain of base metal^ or alloy 
is reckoned for nothing, and given into the bargain, 
exactly upon the principle that a bar of gold or sil* 
ver is bought in open market. 

This being the principle upon which all pars of ex- 
change are founded, what I stated in one of my for- 
mer letters will follow as a matter of course, viz., that 
if, in any two ind^>endent coontries, the relative va- 
lue between gold and silver is the same, the par of 
exchange both in gold and silver will be the same ; 
but , if this relative value is difierent, then the 
par in gold will be at one rate, and the par in silver 
will be at another rate. 

By our present Mint regulations 1 pound, of gold 
is coined into 44i guineas of 21 shillings each, and 
.in the^same proportion into sovereigns of 20 shil- 
lings each. 
'. The pound of silver is coined into 66 shillings. 
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and therefore thia estiablishes the relative value be- 
tween gold and silver as 1 to 14^iftfe, instead of as 1 
to 15-!ftfifiy by the ancient Mint regulations. 

By the French Mint regulations, 1 pound of gold 
coin is declared equal to 15i pounds of silver coin. 

And, therefore, if 1 pound weight of English gold 
sovereigns or of English guineas is sent to France, 
it will purchase 15i pounds of silver. 

The {MTofit will then be lifi^ pounds of silver. 
And this profit, as I have already said, will be made 
whether the exchange upon Paris is at one rate or at 
another rate ; because the whole operation is mere- 
ly an exchange of gold for silver, with which the ex- 
change has nothing to do. 

Our ancient Mint regulations having established 
the proportion between gold and silver as 1 to 15i, 
all our exchanges with foreign parts regulated them- 
selves according to this proportion : that is, foreign- • 
ers knowing the number of grains contained in the 
pound sterling of silver, and knowing the number of 
grains contained in the pound sterling of gold; gave, 
when the exchange was at par, precisely the same 
number of grains of silver contained in a certain quan- 
tity of their silver coin, for the same number of grains 
of silver contained in our pound sterling ; and the , | 
same number of grains of gold contained in a certain 
quantity of their gold coin, for the same number of 
grains of gold contained in our pound sterling. 

And then the par of exchange with France in gold 
was 25 francs 30 cents per pound sterling, and the 
par of exchange in silver was 24 francs 74 cents per 
pound sterling. ' 

T 



^ 
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And the differepce between the par in ulver wA 
^e par in gold aroso frotn this — ^that we compared 
gold with silver as 1 to l^, whil<^ the Fi^nch com- 
pared it as 1 to 15^: Imt if the relative vahie be- 
tween gold 4nd ailver had beep the fiawe in both 
conptriea, and the proportionate finene«« of the two 
materials bad been the same, then the par both in 
gold and silver would and must have been th« 
same. 

But (Hir new Mint regulations having reduced the 
weight of the shilling from 85 j| grains of fine silr 
ver (which it contained by the ancient Mint regnla~ 
tiona) to 80^f^ grains of fine silver (which it foor 
tains hy the present Mint regulatioQ^X ^oA the; 
pound sterling of 30s. now containing only 1614^W^ 
grains of fine silver instead of IXl^^fVfe gfsim of 
fine silver, which it formerly contained ;, die par of 
e^diangc of course was altered, because it conld 
jjot he expected that the French vf^onld, oxitinae ta 
give us the sam.e number of grains of thjeir silver for 
a diminished number of onrs : or, m other words') it 
could not be expected thaf they would giv^ qs 171i"8. 
grains of their fine silver for 1614 grains of our fine 
ailyei; : as then silver would vary with itself, liiat is^, 
silver woQld not be silver, and, therefore,, as th^ 
French one firanc piece contains §9i1^.graina of finje. 
"■'-'- afl,d the English pound, sterling of 20*i cou- 

inly 16l4t^ grains of fine silver, the real in,- 
par of ex.change in silver betweai this coan- 

1 France is now 33 fi"ancs iS c«its. 

oni; gnineaa and spyereigos still, continning to 

led of the same weight and finenes^s as hy the 
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forineir Mint regulations (that is, the sovereign con- 
taining exactly I? parts of a guinea) aiid a sovereign 
or pourid sterling Containing 113 n^ gt'ains of fine 
gold, andthe French gold coin of 20 francs containing 
8^^^ grains of fine gold, the par in gold still conh 
tinues the sanie, that is, 25 francs 20 cents per J)ound 
sterling : htid for this reason the French still con- 
tinue to give 25 firancs 20 cents for the sovereign, 
though they will not give any filing lik^ this pric6 for 
the pound sterling, pay abl e in silver or in Bank-notte.* 
And if any man doubts this, let him accept a bifi 
of exchange payable in gold sovereigns, and I will 
undertake to get hinr a course of exchange o£ 25 
francs 20 cents fot it at Paria, and perhaps something 
: more. 

'And therefore our new Mint regulations have pro- 
duced a most extraordinary anomaly, which is this — 
that our par of exchange with France in gold is 25 
francs 20 ^^lits, while our par in silver is only 23 
firancs 23 tetts y that ii?, there is a difference between 
the one and the other of about 8i per cent., which is 
merely saying that the French estimate gold as 
compared with silver at 8i per cent, more than we^ 
do ; and, therefore, as either they or we must be out 
ef our senses, some man of common understanding 

* I have calculate the par of exchange according td the 
Afint legolations of the two coantries ; bat (leaving oar seigi- 
Dorage upon silfcr o«t of the qiiestioa) the French coinage 
being cimdaeted upon more honest principles thali our own» 
Ihvve reason to thiidc; tfaat^ by assays, the pars of exchangfc 
will not even be so high as those which I have stated : and the 
Fnenteh do right to ct^in with hofiesty; no good was ever yet 
obtained by paying in bad money. 
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must decide between us^ and^ while he is occupied in 
doing this^ our gold will disappear.'*^' 

The real par of exchange being, therefore, reduc- 
ed to 23 francs 23 cents per pound sterling, and the 
present course of exchange upon Paris, at three days' 
sight, being 23 irancs 80 cents, it is evident that the 
course of exchange is at present about 3i per cent iu 
favour of this country. 

And this we will prove by a very simple calcula^ 
fion; — 

One pound sterling will give. • • 23 francs 80 cents 

Each franc contains ^^f^ grammes of 

fine silver, and therefore the 23 francs 

80 cents will contain, of fine silver, 

.grammes lOfl-^j^ 

The gramme contains 15^^^ grains Eng- 
lish, and then the 107-xV^ grammes 
will contain of fine silver. English grains ied4j^% 

The pound sterling of 20«., by the present 
Mint regulations, contains of fine silver 

grains 1614^^ 

Profit in favour of England. • • .grains 30^ j^^ 



* The whole of this anomaly resolves itself into this, that, 
when the exchange is above 23 francs 23 cents, there is a 
tendency to bring in silver ; but the exchange must . be above 
25 francs 20 cents before there is a tendency to bring in 
gold. And, on the other hand, by our present Mint regula- 
tions, when the exchange is below 25 francs 20 cents, there 
is a tendency to send out gold ; but it must be below 23 fiahcs 
23 cents before there is a tendency to send out silver ; and 
therefore we see, that the gold which comes in last goes oat 
first, and the silver which comes in first goes out last. And 
then, again, when we come to consider that we declare gold 
to be the foundation of our currency, and not silver, we shall 
find that we have one of the prettiest blundering contradicto- 
ry systems that ever was invented. 
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And therefore we have evident proof that the 
exchange is in favour of England ; for we see 
that by a plain straight-forward exchange opera- 
tion^ and by simply buying a bill of exchange upon 
Parity a man makes a profit of about 40 grains of 
silver upon every pound sterling ; that is, he re- 
ceives 40 grains more than he pays. 

And therefore, if that exchange which receives 
more than it pays, and which tends to bring in 
the precious metals instead of sending them out, is 
not above par and in favour of this country, but 
against it, then there is no par of exchange ; there 
is neither quantity, number, nor measure ; and 
every proposition in geometry is either true or 
false, as it may suit a man's fancy and conve- 
nience. 

Now there cannot be the least objection, to the 
principle: upon which I have founded this calcu- 
lation : I buy my bill of exchange in the usual 
way, and I pay for it in the usual way, that is, with 
silver or Bank notes ; and I afterwards receive in 
the same manner that I pay, and all idea of gold, 
on one side or the other, is entirely left out of the 
question. 

And then in support of the argument comes a 
fact which cannot be resisted, and which is this— • 
that dollars have lately arrived in this country 
from different parts of the Continent, and that 
French silver money has also arrived in consider- 
able quantities from France and Flanders. 

It will therefore be seen, that we can and do 
get silver; and then it may be asked, cannot we 
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get gold abo ? Pretty quettion ! What business 
have we with gold, who nerer see the smallest 
particle of an ounce of it in circttlatiaB, and whKH 
is our practice, do sot care if we were neyer to 
see it till doomsday } I will, however, answer die 
question ; and I will tell yon, that you cannot get 
gold ; but alter your Mint regulations, and coin 
gold and silver in the same proportion as the 
French do (that is, as 1 to 15^-), stud yon may gel 
gold to-morrow the same as you get sHven 

If we coin gold in the proper tioti> of 1 to 15 j* as 
compared with silver, the* par of exchange with 
France m silver will be, as^ before stated, 2» francs 
S9 cents. ; and the par in gold will be, as nearly ta 
possible, S3 francs 2 eent^. ; and whether these 
pars be high or low is of no consequence, for We 
should only be giving intrinsic value for intrinsic 
value, grain of gold for grain of gold, and graifl 
of silver for grain of silver. 

The reason of the trifling difference which would 
then still continue to exist between the par iir 
gold and the par in silver would proceed from 
this — that, though we should coin upon the same 
principle as the French (that is, as 1 to 15ii->a8 to 
weight, ^yet we should not coin tifK)n the same 
principle as the French' as to* fineness^ for the 
French coin both gold and siiver ef the same fine- 
ness, that is> -tVsV ^^^ 9 l>ut our goM^ i& Sl0 caraf is^ 
fine, and our sHVer i» H oa. S^dwV. fine's ^^d to 
reduce them to a parity, the srlver ought to be 
coined only 1 1 oz. fine. 

We will, however^ take the mattar as U> fineness 
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exactly as it stands ; and we will merely alter bur 
Mint regulations as to the weight, so as to make 
them square with the French, and then 1 pound of 
gold of our present fineness will be equal to I54. 
pounds of silver of our present fineness. 

The Mint price of gold, as compared with the 
present depreciated silver, will then be 4/. 5s. 3d. 
per oz., and the pound sterling (or sovereign) in 
gold will then contain lOS-jVinr grains of fine 
gold, and then we shall have the following cal- 
culation : 

1 pound sterling, at the present coarse of exchange, 23 francs 

80 cents. 
The French gold coin of 20 francs contains 5,806 grammes of 
' fine gold. 
23 francs 80 cents, will therefore give 6^^ths grammes of 

fine gold. 
And the gramme being equal to 15^^ths grains English, the 

23 francs 80 cents, will give grains 106^%ths 

And at 4/. 5s. Zd. per oz., the English pound 

sterling will contain 112^^<^ths grains of 

22 carats fine, and of fine gold of 24 

eanits * grains 103^^ths 

Profit in favour of England grains S^^ths 

We therefore see that by altering our Mint re- 
gulations we should not only be able to bring in 
gold as well as silver, but that it would be more 
advantageous to bring in gold than silver ; and 
this arises from the circumstance which I have 
before alluded to, viz. that thbugh our coinage 
as toweight would be in the same proportion as 
the French, yet as to fineness it would be dif- 
ferent. 
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In the preceding observatioiDS I have prcx^eiBd^ 
ed upon 1^ principle, dxat (retaining the p|:esent 
fteignorage upon silver) we should equally impose 
the same s^gnorage upon gold ; JM>t that this u 
desirable fen* many reasons ; but if we were to 
take off tftie se^oragip which we have imposed 
upon fiilrer, and have in like manner noseignorage 
upon gold> but meiiely coin in the French pro** 
portion of i to 15%, we should have precisely the 
same result inoi»r transactions with the Continent, 
either with or without the seignorage. 

Let us now turn our attention to the high price 
of gold bullion in the London market, and whidi^ 
it is said, infinitely exceeds the Mint price^ and 
this, in the way we estimate things, it .undoubted^ 
ly does ; but if we are to reduce the relative value 
of gold to silver from I to 154-, as it once rtood, 
to 1 to 14-,i,^th8, as it now stands, how can we, 
expect the same market-price for gold ? How can 
we expect, as long as gold is gold, and silver is 
silver, that 46 14 .grains of silver will regularly buy 
that quantity of gold which 1718 grains could 
formerly purchase with difficulty ? How, if we 
reduice our foot rule from IS inches to 11 inches, 
ciua we expect that any given length to be mea«- 
anred will leave the same result in both cases ?, 
How can we expect, hy merely declaring S grains 
to be 6 grains, that matter will obey us and be- 
come € grains ? And, particularly, how can wt 
expect this, when there are men in France who tell 
us> that instead of reducing our own proportion, 
we ought to have increased it to theirs, and, as a 
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proof of their sincerity, will pay us according to 
this proportion i And here again the market price 
of gold bullion has no more to do with the ques- ' 
tibn than the course of exchange ; fer if we con* 
tittue to keep these proportions (that is, the pi;e- 
sent Mint regulations), the gold (if for no other 
purpose) will constantly go out in search of silver; 
or, in otha* words, the gold, by our presient sys- 
tem, betpg absolutely driven from the home mar- 
ket, w)ll only be imported for the foreign market, 
and its price here will adjust itself to the value 
which can be obtained for it on the Continent. 

It is, therefore, equally ridiculous to talk of the 
high price of gold bullion as to talk of the low 
C0ars6 of exchange; for if we were to coin accord- 
ing to our ancient Mint proportions, th6 Mint 
price of gold, as compared with our present silver 
coinage, would be 83^^., or 885. 7^. per oz. ; 
and if we were to coin in the French proportions, 
and to take our fineness as it now stands, the Mint 
price of gold ought to be 4l. 5s. Sd. per oz., and 
the market price of gold being 81*. per oz., gold,, 
so fer firom being above, is intrinsically below its 
real value. 

This is, therefore, the plain state of things ; and 
when we talk of the high price of gold, and the ' 
low course of exchangej nothing of this kind in 
reality exists, but the whole question resolves it- 
self into absurd Mint regulations. 

Nor is this all t for by these regulations we act 
most unjustly aiid dishonestly towards the import- 
ed of gold bullion, and who has brought it into 

U 
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the country in return for manufactured goods 
which he had exported ; for we force him to send 
that abroad, and at an expense, to find its value, 
which ought to find this value at home— which, 
would still nearly find this value if our former. 
Mint regulations existed, and would find it still 
more exactly if we were, to adopt the French pro- 
portions ; arid, therefore, as we by our present 
system discourage the importation of gold bullion, 
so do we, in like manner and in the same propor- 
tion, discourage the exportation of .that quantity 
of British manufactures which would otherwise be 
prepared for the express purpose of bringing home 
gold bullion. 

I am very glad I , have made these calculations, 
because I always suspected that the balance of 
trade was not, and could not be, against this coun- 
try; and now I find that, notwithstanding the 
dividends to foreigners (who hold property iu the 
English funds) — notwithstanding the travellers on 
the Continent — notwithstanding the foreign loans 
— notwithstanding a very large importation of 
grain,' which I have good reason for believing 
amounted during the last year to between eight 
millions and ten millions sterling, the balance 
of our transactions with the Continent is still in 
favourof this country. 

I also find, that the market price of gold, so* far 
from being above the fair Mint price, is really and 
intrinsically below this Mint price. 

And therefore, as the balance of trade is not 
against us, as the course of exchange is not 
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against us, and as there is not in reality any high 
market price of gold, but a low market price of 
gold, every objection to the Bank paying in spe^ 
cie, except it should arise from its total inability, 
or with reference to the present Mint regulations^ 
is idle and fallacious in the highest degree*. 

Then we are told that there is a bank at Paris. 
Well, where is the harm of that ? What is this 
bank ? A bank which discounts merchants' ac-- 
ceptances, and issues its notes against them, which 

* After this, the advocates for « continaaoce of the Bank 
RestHction will probably take up the matter upon a new 
ground, and tbey will say. See how prosperously we are going 
on ! The trade with the Continent is in our favour, and the 
course of exchange is in our favour. But what has this to do 
with the question? Do your Bank notes form a part of the 
circulating medium of the Continent? and can you levy the 
same contributions upon the people there by means of the Bank 
note which you do upon us ? No; they will say. What is the 
state of the account between us, and what are your engage- 
ments? Why, we owe you some twenty-six or twenty-eight 
millions, which we have promised to pay: exactly so; and 
therefore what has all thia to do with the course of exchange 
or the balance of trade ? for, if this sum was by any species of 
magic or management to be made to disappear, we should 
have, to work and sweat a long time before the course of ex- 
change and the balance of trade would make up our losses. 

And, therefore, when we demonstrate that t&e course of ex- 
change is not against us; that the balance of trade (including 
all your boasted loans) is not against us ; and that there is no 
high market j>rice of gold, but a foolish Mint regulation, we 
do this to prove the idle fallacy of all your excuses : but, in 
every other point of view, it has no more to do with the ques- 
tion than the moon which is to rise in the month of the ensuing 
December* 
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are paid the moment after in cash if a person wiah** 
es it. Now it cannot be pretended that the Bank 
of England does this ; for though it ia very fond 
of taking discounti and issuing its notes^ yet it 
takes very good care never to pay them. 

The Paris Bank publishes regularly and peri* 
odically the state of its affairs to the whole world, 
and the Bank of England never yet did this, or 
ever will do lU It would destroy confidence, say 
you ; just as if there was any confidence to de** 
stroy* ; just as if it could do us any harm to 
know the principle upon which the tricks of a 
juggler are founded ; and just as if there was any 
thing to disclose except one continued scene of 
huckstering and jobbing with the Government. 
And, therefore, when we hereafter come to learn 
(as we shall do) that the Bank is solvent, this will 
merely imply that the Bank is full of Government 
securities ; and then all the Bank notes in circu- 
lation beyond that amount which the Bank pos- 
sesses in bullion and merchants' acceptances is a 
forced Government paper money, by means ef 
which c<mtributions are levied upon the public for 
the profit of the Bank. 

What is the true intention and object of all 
banks of credit i Why, nothing but this — that a 
man has a bill of exchange due this day two 
months, and on that day he has a right to demand 

* Being compelled to take the Bank note whether we will 
or not^ this note cannot^ by possibility, be said to rest upou 
confidence. 
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the paysaeat of it m cash of the acceptor -, bat, 
wanting the money immediately, be pays a pre- 
mium or diacount that be may be furDisbed with 
that at once which he would otherwise hate no 
title to till after the expiration of two months ; 
hut having paid his premium, he has a right to the; 
cash, for it was only u^on this condition that he 
paid the premium. 

Then we are told of the great and mighty effects 
produced by credit and confidence. Very great, 
no doubt, and particularly so in the present, in* 
stance ; for it is precisely because we have been 
obliged to give credit to die Bank that we have 
got rid of our money. 

At length comes the final and eternal answer to 
every things and that which is to silence all oppo- 
sition, which is this*^^^ that Bank notes are not 
depreciated ;'' an assertion which, whoever shall 
deny it, may be quite certain that he is in die 
right ; but which I will not now go into*^* But I 
will give them their way, and to please them I 
will also echo tha!t Bank notes are not depreciated ; 
and we shall then find that it has no more to do 
with the quesdon than any other object however 
distant and unconnected ) for, give them full 
scope, and what does it amount to ? I tell you 
that you owe me S6 or ^8,000,0002., and then, in- 
stead of paying fne, you tell me that the debt is 
good, and that you are a very solvent man. 

^ See what I wf on the subject of this depreeistion in the 
9tb Letter. 
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I tell you that for this long time past you have 
promised to pay me^ and yon tell me it is true that 
yon have made these promises^ and as a proof of yotir 
sincerity and good disposition towards me^ that yon 
will still continue to make them. 

I tell yon that for this long time past yon have 
converted this propeity of mine into an instrument 
of profit for a junta of individuals^ and that I now 
want it for my own purposes; and then you laugh at 
me, and you tell me that not only you have done this, 
hut that you will still continue the same line of con- 
duct, that my property shall be an instrument of still 
further gain, and that, in spite of me and my re- 
proaches, you will still continue to make large di- 
vidends. 

Now all this is the pure naked fact, and then when 
I come to reflect upon the principle of this system 
and its consequences, the blood chills in my veins. 

I see Exchequer-bills issued by the Government, 
and the Bank issuing its notes upon these Exche- 
quer-bills. 

I se& the prc^erty of the public taken possession 
of by means of these Bank-notes, and then I see ike 
interest and profit upon the Exchequer-bills going to 
the Bank which advances nothing, to the prejddice 
of llie public which advances every thing. 

I see money obtained for the Governments not by 
a fair, open, manly line of conduct, but by trick, and 
that kind of underhand management which renders 
every man of real property, in spite of all the pre- 
cautions which he can take, a prey to jobbing schemes 
of finance; and I see his means and resources get 
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into the hands of the Government^ without his con-- 
sent being asked^ and without profit to himself^ but 
for the profit of the Bank. I see a system founded 
in fraud and deceit. And then seeing all this^ I am 
bound to declare (because I believe it) that there 
never yet existed a more shameless and abandoned 
course of iniquity. " 

And yet this system is to be continued, and a com- 
mittee of scientific men is now occupied in devising 
means to irender it perfect and immutable ; that is, a 
system is to b^ continued^ which ofiers nothing but 
a dangerous facility to the Government, and imder 
which every species of fraud may be committed with 
impunity.*' 

Feh. 18, 1819. 

* 

* It is a fraud upon the Landlord ; for the rent which he is 
hereafter to receive under the lease which he has granted, in- 
stead of being a fixed determinate quantity of gold or silver, 
becomes a problem. 

It is a fraud upon the private Creditor; for what he is to re* 
ceive from his debtor becomes also a mere matter of con- 
tingency. 

It is a fraud upon the public Creditor (the fundholder) i for 
when he thinks all is right, and that the Exchequer Bills 
which have been issued are all absorbed in what is called the 
great and increasing wealth of the country, he finds these Ex- 
chequer Bills in the Bank^and that his dividends are to be paid, 
not in a truly valuable material, but in bits of paper which have 
been issued upon the foundation of a new debt which has been 
created. 

It is an injury to the Merchant ; for if large advances are to 
> be made to the Government, there is the less to spare for the 
merchant ; and discounts are curtailed, and if both are lis- 
tened 
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tcncd to» diiii we get to tlmt dqMredatieo oif Bank papcTp 
whieh IB produced by excew. 

Ilis a Draad upon the wliole Comoiuoity; for, first, the in- 
terest upon the Exchequer Bills which are issued is paid bj the 
public in the shape of taxes; and then its property is taken 
possession of by the Bank note for the payment of the prin- 
cipal, and by this meant it adT«nces immediately both prindpat 
and interest ; and for whose benefit 1 For the benefit of a few 
Bank proprietort . 
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Letter VIII. 

In my last letter I asserted that the course of ex- 
change was not against, bnt in favour of, this 
country. 

I proved this assertion by calculations, and by the 
fact, that for this some time past Spanish dollars 
have been arriving in this country from diiFerent 
parts of the continent, to which must also be added 
the fact of the arrival of a quantity of French 
ailver coin from France and Flanders: and these 
facts, of which any man may convince himself by 
inquiry, put an end to the whole question ; for that 
exchange which brings in the precious metals, instead 
of sending them out, must clearly and decidedly be in 
favour of a country, and not against it : and it is of 
no consequence that this metal is silver and not gold; 
for this circumstance proceeds solely from the incon- 
sistency of our Mint regulations ; and if we were to 
alter these regulations, in the same manner that we 
now get in silver, should we also get in gold. 

Our ancient Mint proportions, if even they had 
been adhered to, would still set too low a value upon 
gold as compared with silver; but having been de- 
parted from in so singular and preposterous a man- 
ner, and having established a proportion of 1 to I4tW&» 
while the French coin is in the proportion of 1 to 
15 J, and there being no such proportion in Europe 
as our own, either by Mint regulation or market 
price of bullion, it is totally impossible, and what* 

X 
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ever may be the ability of the Bank^ that ever we can 
constantly keep gold in circolatien. 

This evil and anomaly having in a great measnre 
been produced by the seignorage imposed on the 
silver coinage^ I shall again take np the question of 
a seignorage, and add to the observations which I 
have already made upon this subject. 

And then I repeat^ what I have before stated^ 
that every seignorage which should greatly exceed 
the expense of coining, would defeat its own object, 
because it proceeds upon this principle, that if we 
declare by Act of Parliament that 11 oz. of silver 
coin shaU be equal to 12 oz. of silver bullion, that the 
owner of the bullion will obey us and part with it at 
this price, than which nothing can be more ridiculous ; 
for if. this were the case, as nothing would be so 
profitable as coining, whether undertaken by the 
Government or by individuals, we should at no one 
period have to complain of the want of coin, either 
of gold or silver; and therefore, although this may 
sometimes take place, and under particular circum- 
stances, yet as it never can regularly take place, (and 
as the principle would in particular fail us when we 
most stood in need of it — ^that is, when we wanted a 
large quantity of material for the purpose of coining,) 
I say that a seignorage of this kind would defeat its 
own object; for the metal being valuable, and easy of 
transportation, would be constantly seeking that 
market where it could find 12 oz. for its own 12 oz. 
(or an equivalent to this in other commodities); it 
would regularly and constantly have a tendency to 
rise above the arbitrary denominative value which 
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ttie Mint fixes to the coin in which it is to be paid, 
and then the seignorage becomes perfectly useless ; 
and either we must submit to the market price and 
forego the benefit of the seignorage^ or we must give 
up coining altogether; and what passes* at present 
before our eyes is an evident proof of this ; for though 
we have declared 5^. 2d.^er ox. (the same as for- 
merly) to be our Mint price of silver, yet the money 
in which we pay being depreciated, and 5^. 6d. of 
this money being in fact the real equivalent in weight 
and fineness for an ounce of standard silver bullion, 
the market price has risen to this and even beyond 
it. The Government can therefore derive no ad- 
vantage from coining silver, and the operation for an 
individual would be attended with immense loss ; for 
who is to give 5^. 6^. or 5^. 7d. per oz. for standard 
bullion to receive it back again from the Mint at the 
rate of 5^. 2d.; that is, who is to bring the value of 
G6^. or 67^. in bullion to the Mint for the object of 
receiving back 62s. in coin ? 

Now let us come to other evidence to the same 
eflfect, and this we find in Mr. Allen, who was ex- 
amined before the Bullion Committee; and I always 
read the evidence of this Gentleman with pleasure, 
as, independent of the mass of important and use- 
M information which he frimished to the Committee, 
he appears to me to have been a man of most excel- 
lent judgment. 

This Gentleman having stated that, by the Spanish 
Mint regulations, there was a seignorage or profit 
imposed upon the coining of silver amounting to 8 
per cent., adds these emphatic words — The price qf 
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nkftr huUian is therefore akbcuys higher im Spam 
than the HSmI price^ getteralbf about 6 per cent. 

Here^ tihierefare, we have direel positive testis 
moBy tliat ail heavy setgncnrages are hscIms^ aiidtluil 
tfacmgh the pdbKc wasr IfviUing to give about 2 peff 
cent, to the Mint from the superior valne whidi thd 
metal had in reality acquired by cotningy upon iiw 
score of oonveuiemce and as a compensatiou Ibr the 
expense incurred, yet that it thought this cocnpensn* 
tion sufficient, and in this it judged rightly ; jEbr if 
the Kinple c^Nsration of coining a bar of gc4d, or 
silT^5 indo pieces of money can add so greatly to the 
vafaie of the material as to leave 6 or 7 per cent, pro^. 
fit alia: paymait of all expenses, what, as I have 
already said, can be so profitable as coining ? 

Having considered the sulg'eet of the sdfgnorag^ 
with reference to our concerns with each oth^, let 
us now see how it s^Recta us in our foreign relations^ 
and then we shall easily come to the conclusion, thal^ 
every thing in the shape of a seignotage is perfectly 
useless : for how does the foreigner proceed in his 
dealings with ufr ? He first b^na by stripjnng eur 
eoin of every thing which is merely ideal and deno* 
mtnative> and he confines his estimation of its viluo 
to what it really contains of the precious metal : we 
do exactly the same thing in our dealings with hirn } 
and then, in regulating our c€mrse of exchange widi 
each other, we give grain of gold for grain of goldi 
and grain of silver for grain of silver; and what- 
ever the coin contains of alloy is reckoned fi)r no* 
thing ; and therefore, if, in the couitse of his dealings 
with us, ^ foreigner gets a certain quantity of our 



com mta y» poasQssion, he can derive no more ad* 
vantage from keeping it than \xt could by keeping a 
bar of gold or a iar of silver^ for he gets both the coin 
and tho bar upon exactly the same prtndpH an4 np^ 
on die Moie terms* 

I knoiv It has been said that^ where a seignoiag^ 
has been knposed upon coin, this coin generally 
finds its way back again to the cdnntry that issised it ; 
and that coin of this description does sometimes find 
ite way back again I have no donbt^ bnt so does the 
coin upon whidi there is no seignorage : a Loni» 
4*ory upon which there was originally a aeignorage 
of about 8 per cent., woidd firequaitly be aent back-«^ 
wards and forwards between Holland and France ; 
b«t so would a guinea npoti which there was no 
seignorage frequently pass backwards and forwards 
between HoUajid and England^ and why? because 
the Dutchmen used both as instruments of traffic ; 
bnt let him want to coin ducats for his Baltic trade, 
aind he would np more spare the Louis d'or than he 
would the guinea, or the bar of gold ; for all having 
been acijuifed upon the same terms, that is, upon 
the footing of their intrinsic and not their denomina^ 
tive value, he could have no preference to give ; but 
if he had a preference to give, it would in the first 
place, and generally, be to the coin ; for knowing 
its fineness by the stamp affixed to it as a voucher, be 
would moid the expense and uncertainty of the as- 
say ; itnd again between the qpin upon which there 
was a seignorage and the coin upon which - there 
was no seignorage, if this seignorage was imposed, 
not by a reduction of weight but by an addition of 
alloy, he would prqifer the coin which had a seign^ 
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oragt to that which had none^ by the profit to be de* 
rived from the alloy*. 

If a seignorage has a tendency to keep coin in a 
country^ then the- French did wrong to get rid of tho 
seigndrage of about 8 per cent, which existed npon 
their coin prior to the reformation of their Mint re* 
gulations ; but we >all know, that during this period, 
their gold was regularly and constantly sent to this 
country, and Savary des Bruslons (a man who dedi* 
eated his whole life to the study of every object which 
related to commerce, arts, and manufactures) states* 
that gold was the very best means for a Frenchman 
to acquit a debt in England : and why was this ? be* 
cause what with the seignorage and other regulations, 
gold as to silver stood as 1 to 14i in France, while 
it stood in England as 1 to 15^. And then the 
Frenchman who owed 15/. 4^. to an Englishman, ac« 
quitted this debt by a payment of 14/. 10^. ; that is, 
with the latter sum in silver, he obtained that quan- 
tity of gold which in England would produce him 
16/. 4^. 

But the seignorage being abolished in France, and 

^ Chaque peuple oe revolt ks monnaies des autres peuples 
que pour leur valeur r^ielle, c*est k dire, qu'il ne compte 
pour valeur daus ses Echanges que le ^n contend dans 
les monnaies etrang^res: Talliage et tout autre valeur dont 
elles sont cbarg^es sont perdus pour le peuple qui les a 
fabriqu^es. II est done important de ne charger les mon- 
naies que d'une tr^s foible valeur au delade la valeur intrinsique. 
On pent juger d'apr^s ces considerations le danger du droit de 
seigneurage ; eet impot mis jadis sur les monnaies fran^aises et 
qui s'elevoit k6 et^ pour cent. (0,068) sur les^ Louis, a 5 et -^^ 
pour cent. (0,059) sur TargenL-^MoNGEZ. 
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different proportions between gold and silver having 
been wisely established there^ while we on the con<- 
trary have not only established a seignorage which 
never before existed, but have also adopted propor- 
tions still worse than those of France prior to the 
reformation of her Mint regulations, the tables are 
turned, and the position is reversed; and now, in- 
stead of our getting gold from France, France gets 
gold from us ; and whereas formerly gold was the 
best remittance to make to England to aequit a debt, 
silver is now the best remittance : and in the same 
manner that silver was formerly the best remittance 
to make to France to acquit a debt, so is gold now 
become the best remittance. 

If a seignorage would keep coin in circulation, 
then we ought, during the war at least, to have had 
an immense silver currency, as during that period the 
Spanish dollar, which intrinsically, and by our an- 
cient Mint regulations,, is worth about 4^. 4d.y was 
made to pa$s first for 4^. 9d., then, for 5^., and at 
length for 5^. 6d. ; and yet we all know that this 
seignorage, which amounted at last to upwards of 
25 per cent., dichnof prevent the silver from disap- 
pearing : and why ? because though bullion, when a 
seignorage first appears, may for a little time be un- 
der the nominal value of the coin, yet at length it 
gets exactly to the same, or above the same value. 

Upon what then do I found the whole of my ar- 
gument ? Why, that there exists a real relative va- 
lue between gold and silver, founded partly upon the 
different quantities in which they are produced, and 
partly upon the greater demand for the one than for 
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the other, and which at length adjusts itielf to a prac^ 
tical relative value. 

If no ftuch relative value exists, then there is an 
end of my reasoning ; but then gold is silver and sil- 
ver is gold, and it is of no consequence whether we 
coin in one proportion or in another proportion. If 
9nch r<4ative value does exist, then it is perfectly 
certain that we cannot depart from it without its 
leading to consequences ; and we consequently ought 
to endeavour tb ascertain this relative value as nearly 
as possible, at least if we wish to keep both metals 
ih circulation together. I take this value to be at 
present as nearly as possible ascertained by the 
French Mint regulations; but if even they were 
ivrong, our g<W, as long as they choose to give us 
I64. ounces of silver for 1 ounce of gold, would not 
the less disappear on that account. 

What then are the consequences of the seignorage 
imposed upon the silver coin, and by which we have 
established proportions which exist in no other part 
of Europe ? 

First, we drive away the gold, which will either go 
out in search of silver, or for sotne other object. 

And secondly, the seignorage upon silver, by dis- 
couraging a coinage of silver, also drives away silver 
bullion: for this bullion will endeavour to find a 
market where there is no seignorage ; that is, it wiB 
endeavour to find a market where 12 ounces of silver 
"inW obtain 12 ounces of silver, or the worth of 12 
ounces in some other commodity, instead of the Il-j- 
ounces which we only give for it, for our home 
use. 
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' And then, as we drive away both metals, by dis' 
couraging that demand for them which would other- 
wise take place^ for the purpose of converting them 
into coin, to be used as an instrument of our internal 
commerce, so do we exactly in that proportion dis- 
courage industry : for a larger exportation of the pre 
cious metals will take place than would have taken 
place under a different system ; and then that quan- 
tity only will be imported, as a return for the pro- 
duce of our industry, which is wanted for tiiat por- 
tion of our foreign commerce, where the precious 
metals alone will answer the purpose : in one word, 
we import the precious metals fc^r the foreign market, 
and not for the home market, atid then that portion 
of indurtry which would otherwise be employed for 
the supply of the home markft: will remain inert, 
and, finding no encouragement, will not be brought 
into action. But if the precious metals are encou- 
raged to remain at home, then we encourage every 
species of industry*. 

a V 

^ To the objections which I have made to a seignorage there 
may be added two others: — 

1. That a seigoorage is a fraud, if, in the country where it 
is imposed, no seignorage existed before. . For if, before the 
seignorage exists, A lets land upon lease to B at a rent of £100 
per annum, and if, immediately after the lease is granted, a 
seignorage should be imposed of6|per cent., it is perfectly 
clear that A, during^the whole continuance of his lease, would 
receive an annual rent of only £9S 10s. : and the same thing 
takes place in every other contract betlveen debtor and credi- 
tor. 

2. It is an encouragement to coining by individuals, bpth 
natives and foreigners ; and the same encouragement is alsd^ 

Y 
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As loDgas we keep this seignorage and thesie pl-o- 
poitioQB, it is of 'DO earthly consequence (I mean for 
home pmposes) whether gold is at one price or whe- 
ther it is at another |Hdce, for the nltimate talne of 
gold will vest itself in its export value, that is, what 
can be made of it abroad ; for if it is above the Mint 
price we cannot coin, and if it is at or tmder the 
Mint price, and We do coin, then it eventnally gets 
exported, to bring in silver or for other purposes. 

It is of no consequence to say, that silver would 
so much abonnd, in consequence of this system, 
that its price would at length come to our present 
Mint regulations ; for this is to say, that we will first 
oblige a man to export his gold to get in silver (which 
we virtaallydo by declaring it to be worth only abont 
14, when other people declare it to he worth 15^)* 
and that we will afterwards cozen him out of his 
silver, by taking 4s. ont of every 665. which he 
brings to the Mint ; but the whole argomoit is ridi- 
culous, because this is to suppose that there is no 

held out to foreign HinU ; and tbey would do this wtthont an; 

other real prejudice tu the commuaity ttwn what it receives 

from its own mint ; for if the English Mint coins a pound of 

silver into 66 sliillings, and retains four of them, throwing these 

four afterwards into circulation, and a foreign mint also coins 

a pound of silver into 86 shillings, and puts the whole of them 

> circulation in England, it is perfectly clear, white it is 

nishing the people of this country with esactly the sarae 

ney in weight and fineness which it rceeives from its own 

it, that it does no other injury to the conimotHty than what 

eceives from its own mint : the people would get cheated in 

:h caaes: and the only difference would be, that Paul would 

st instead of Peter, ot that two would i^icat instead of one. 
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demand for silver but for the home market ; this is 
to suppose that the general commerce and civiliza- 
tion of the wwld is upon the decline, whereas we all 
know that it is upon the increase; that in consequence 
of this increase, a larger quantity of the precious 
metals is become necessary, and that the quantity 
produced does not increase in proportion to the de* 
mand for it : and therefore, though silver may lan- 
guish for months together, yet the general demand 
for it will make this up again ; and this general de- 
mand in consequence of the seignorage will be for 
exportation and not for the home market*^. 

And this reasoning is supported by the fact, that 
during the last three or four years, the quantity of 
silver imported into this country has been immense : 
and what is become of it? ^^ Taken from us it, is :'* 

* It never emi regularly be the case (though it may occasion- 
ally, by a great superabundance of the precious metals) that a 
quantity of 11^ oz. of siWer in coin shall be able to purchase 
12 OS. of silver in bullion, and so that bullion may be taken to 
the Mint without loas* Nor is it i^ht that this state of things 
should exist for a moment ; for if, by my ^exertions, a quantity 
of silver equal to 66 shillings has been brought into the country, 
why should the Mint avail itself of a momentary abundance and 
low price of bullion to take four of these shillings away from 
me T and why should the Mint take part of that which is to 
be the reward of my labour and industry, and which eome» 
into the country as a return for the produce whicb I have ex- 
ported ? But if the Mint will do this, then, this being a tax up- 
on my industry, I very naturally endeavour to escape from the 
tax ; and then that which ought to remain at home to give life 
and activity to the commerce of the country, and which alotfe 
can give it solidity, gets exported. 
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a great part has been dent to the East Indies^ to un-* 
port cotton, which the manufacturers will not buy, 
and which will probably be sold for one half of its 
original cost ; and this is exactly how we get rid of 
our money : whereas if the Bank Restriction had 
not existed, if due encouragement had been given 
to coining, and if no seignorage had been es-* 
tablished, we should at the present moment have 
had at least a very large silver currency. 

But if aU this were false, and if gold, in conse- 
quence of the low price of silver in the home mar- 
ket, could no longer be advantageously exported^ 
with a view to get silver in return ; yet &8 long as we 
keep our proportions, and the French keep their pro- 
portions, the gold would not the less go out on that 
account ; and then instead of going out for silver, it 
would go out in payment for goods to be imported : 
for if I can obtain that for 14 which the French esti- 
mate at I54., how can I make a better remittance ? 
and then, instead of taxing my industry, to prepare 
goods to bring home goods, I send out gold to bring 
home goods. 

Then, again, gold would go out ifor other objects, 
distinct from the general purposes of trade, and with- 
out any view to the bringing home of merchandize 
in return. 

If a foreigner, who has acquired property in this 
country, wishes to retire irom business and to settle 
on the Continent, he converts very naturally all his 
property into gold, and this becomes his remittance ; 
and, indeed, he is induced to retire and settle with 
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his propisrty on the Continent^ by the very advantage 
which the gold procores him. ' 

If an Englishman wishes to travel upon the Con- 
tinent^ gold will be taken, and gold will as naturally 
be his companion as the coat upon his back. 

If another Englishman wishes to place money in 
the foreign public fimds^ gold will again become his 
remittance ; and not only he makes this remittance, 
but he i» tempted to vest his property in these funds 
by the very advantage which this, mode of remittance 
holds out to him, as by these means he acquires his 
funded property ' much cheaper than he otherwise 
would be able to obtain it. 

We have, therefore, regularly and constantly a 
great, unnatural, and forced demand for gold, while 
all this time the regular supply a* naturally dimi- 
nishes ; for Spain and her colonies trade with 
France, and Spain and her colonies trade with Eng^ 
land, and both countries get their specie ; but their 
gold will as naturally be attracted to France, and 
their silver as naturally attracted to England, as the 
needle to the magnet. 

Under all these circumstances I therefore declare 
it as my most solemn and perfect conviction, that, as 
long as we keep our present Mint regulations, it 
will be absolutely impossible to keep gold and silvel: 
long in circulation togethar ; and I also declare, that 
these regulations are, in every point of view, highly 
injurious to the interests of the country. 

Conceiving, therefore, as I do, every seignorfige 
to be wrong upon general principles, let us advert 
to that particular measure which imposed a seigno- 
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rage npon >ilyer, whilst it left gold vn^Dtiched, and 
we shall then find that there nerer yet existed a mear 
sure more absurd and inconsequent; for we declare 
gold to be the fonndation of our eunrencj, and then^ 
if we must have a seignorage de preference iqxm 
one of the metals^ and not upon botb^ we ought to 
have potected the nobler metal — ^we ou^t to have 
protected goId-*-we ought to have placed a seigno- 
rage upon that which we declare to be the founda- 
tion of our currency ; and then the only consequence 
that couM have resulted would have been, that the 
gold would have caused the silver to disappear, in- 
stead of the silver causing the gold to disappear : 
this undoubtedly would have been bad enou^ ; but 
this would at least have been consistent. But now, 
while we declare gold to be the foundation of our 
currency, and while we declare silver to be only a 
legal tender for 40^., we take care that a man cannot, 
in gold, get the smallest fraction of an ounce ; the 
statute, as to every real efficient purpose^ becomes 
nsetess, and we might just aa well declare diamonds 
to be the foundation of our currency. 

For the cure of this evil, five remedies clearly and 
plainly present themselves >^ 

First, To let the present Mint regulations, as to 
silver, remain, and tiien fixing, in the first instance, 
the relative value between gold and silver as 1 to l&j- 
tnr 16, to impose die same seignorage nprat gold 9» 
upon silver; the two metals would then circulate to- 
gether, and the gold would be protected ; and then 
^e first consequence of diis system would be,, that, 
generally speaJEmg, the coinage must absolutely b^ 
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kept up an4 Maintained by the Government, and n6 
coinage (except in cases of great necessity, or in the 
case of a greater abundance of the precious metals 
than is usually to be met with) could be undertakeu 
by the individual, and this in all countries is a great 
evil : and the next consequence would be, that the 
whole of the debt due from the Bank to the public 
would be liquidated (I mean if it is ever liquidated) 
for between 6 and 7 per cent, less than its real 
amount. 

Secondly, To revise and alter our present Mint 
regulations, to do away with the seignorage upon 
silver, to have no seignorage upon gold, and to es- 
tablish in our Mint regulations the relative value 
between gold and silver as 1 to IS^ ; and then, if we 
adhere ib our coinage to the present fineness, that 
is, 22 carats for gold and 1 1 oz. 2 dwt. for silver, 
two consequences will result : — 

First, That the relative value between the two 
metals being fixed full as high or rather higher than 
it generally stands on the Continent (6ii^€Se{it -perhaps 
in Spain), the gold would etfectually be jMrotected 
against exportation. 

And secondly, That (admitting every man to be 
obliged to provide for his ex^gements in cash) the 
comage would be kept up by the efforts of individuals; 
and &» the iiiarket--price of gold buUion, if we al« 
lowed coin to be eaipotted, wcmld and nnist regularly 
be at or under tbe Mint price^ they would never ei^ 
perience a loss, but would generally find a profit in 
converting it into coin; and then gold buUiom would 
as r^i^ly be takeoi to the British Mint ta be 
coined into sovereigns, as it has of late years gon^ 
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to the French Mint to be coined into Napoleons and 
Louis d*or. 

And our former system might in this respect be 
still further improved, by the Mint giving the indi- 
vidual money for his bullion the moment he brings 
it, instead of obliging him to wait for it till it is coin- 
ed ; and from the facility and despatch with which 
money is now coined, a small capital would, I imagine, 
be sufficient for this purpose, ^ In short, if we were to 
devote one twentieth part of the attention to a metal- 
lic currency which we now waste upon paper and 
jobbing, we might accomplish any thing we pleased. 

Thirdly, To coin gold and silver in the aforesaid 
proportions, and to make both a legal tender for 
any amount, but still to leave gold to fluctuate and to 
find its value as compared with silver ; that is, if a 
man tenders gold in payment to his creditor, that he 
shall be obliged to take it ; and if he tenders silver, 
that he shall also be obliged to take it, both according 
to the Mint regulations. But if gold has increased in 
value, and if the creditor likes to take gold at such a 
premium or agio as he and his debtor may agree 
upon, that this may also be done. 

Fourthly, To coin according to the present Mint 
regulations for silver, but without a seignorage ; that 
is, to coin the pound of silver into 66^., and to give 
the whole 66^. to the *owner- of the bullion without 
the least retention at the Mint; and then, as com- 
pared with this silver, to rate the gold as 1 
to 154.; and then, again, the Bank would dis- 
charge its debt to the public at a deduction of about 
64- per cent, from its amount ; but the coinage would 
go on with rapidity. 
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And lastly, To make silver and not gold the foun- 
dation of our currency, and to make gold, whether 
in coin or in bullion, a merchandize; and then all 
necessity for fixing a relative value between the two 
metals is done away with ; and here, again, we might 
either take the present Mint regulations, or do away 
with the seignorage upon silver. 
' If we take the present Mint regulations, this would 
be of no consequence to the gold, which being con- 
sidered as merchandize, would find its exact value as 
compared with the real and not the nominal contents 
of the silver coin. But the silver coin could not re- 
gularly be kept up by individual eflFort, because the 
market price of silver bullion would generally be be- 
yond the Mint price. 

If we do away with the present Mint regulations, 
and coin silver without a seignorage, this again would 
be of no consequence to the gold, which, being a 
merchandize, would still, as compared with the sil- 
ver, find its exact value. 

If I take all these remedies into consideration, I 
find, in some respects, a silver currency to be the 
most simple and efficacious ; but still I am obliged 
in candour to confess, that it is not without its 
defects. 

For if a. nation wishes to have a large specie cur- 
rency, (and this I take at all times to be a most de- 
sirable object,) it is perfectly clear that this object 
cannot so well be accomplished by taking one of the 
metals alone as by taking both, and particularly if 
in doing this she rejects the most valuable of the two ; 

Z 
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qv(fl t« be ppiped, yet thi^ v(nM be fw ppj[iYeniw<?t 
W(t Wil^i ?^ Tiew to prpftt* ?p4 npt ppgp thftt jwftcj- 
pi? pf fl?cpwity vhwfe rion? is truly Wfl ^7 «P^ 

Tsi^iv?, {(d4 Tfljiph ren4w it iww^i^t T^pop ^«r? 

ply with his engagemeptq* 

?iiWt b? fllf^P ^»ftwe«^ th<? ^9btQr w>4 cr^^» «R^ 
W9tfS94 pf thP <we knpwipg mj^j wH* hp |wi4 *« 
pay, 994 the q^her e^iactly wjia,t {(f !«# t^ rep«Tf| 
t^^i8 Uepqgp^ ^ m^tt^ ^po^ti^^i^ncy^ 9^4 ^fpep^^t 
^n tl»e T9latiY^ yaiw b»|w?eft g9l4 994 »ijT^ *^ 
t^fl tup/p of y*yVV?»t, 

Again, gold not heing abaolntgly |-e(}it^Fe4 ip?r. th^ 

|^yw?«t ffS 4ebt* ap4 the ftrtfte/ept of c^ptsv^* » 
gT?1^t <^»^ity «f goW will hie ejjpwM wlwU wopjW 

pt^crwjjse r?»wn ^J hpfflp,^ aij4 by ^ftt ip^Pf. W# 
^i^cQ^rage ttia^ wwti^ pf i«4wJtiy vWh W^ff)4 

otherwise be set in motion tp p^q^e ib^ qp^^^ 
f>f eajjortablj? pip4w5e pf yxhkk SpH FP,t^4 t^en 
^9pp]y tb? place, 

Awi, $pa%^ ^ilv?r Nflg; pf a twll^ ijp?«»YeBiipJM^ 
if W.9 r^?9t gpJ4 we ^hall »atig»i^% We rejcpjjr^e itp 
paper ; that is, for the sake of convenience w f %^jl} 
reject safety an4 9pli4ity i »o4 ^,, fyffm ^i? f ery 
circpmstanpfv p^p^y iRPii44 W^tip^ bf5ypn4 ^ 
emiom^t tp vbjch it w.oial4 ]^ li|ni|^ njj4fff djf? rifRt 

cir«imstft'*^« sp wo#J pn^ 4^g?T^ W^m wf 
.were aw^p pf if,^ bp i.is»cr(^p4 iw ??^ly ^ sftwp 
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j^ t still the ittCM Vetkiencfe iiriding fV6m the bulk 
ef silver w6tiltt laot hb so gifeat as is generally 
ishagined) imfl m thB i^t^ f ^ymtatS) Mfhsit we 
should naturally expect to find it the^rebiest^ wd 
shall |lr^isely find it th^ i^tet ; for in the Mfaie 
manner that a few hundred th^usahd founds in 
fianit iidtes (iccDrdin^ to thb eridehce furnished 
to tiie BuUibn Committee) now daily provides fof 
Hiillionib of krg^ payments iil Limdon^ so might 
a few hundred thoula^nd pounds id silver aecdin-^ 
pUfh the iahie object ; and all this time the silver 
need ti^t »ee ddty-ltghfc» but might be cdnveyed 
from the debtor to the creditor either by delivery 
Ut)oh weight, ot sim[)ly by k written brdei" di^ 
xeeted ts6 him wh^ should have the silver in his 
custody; and then the whole operatibn is con^ 
ducted with the same despatcli and faicility as if 
the payment had bden made in Bank dbtes. 

Itiere is, ho\»rever, a vfery simple remedy for all 
the dbfeets bf i silter currency^ and this would be 
tb . have badks tff deposit neatly similar to that 

which exists at Hamburgh, where silver atid dot 
gold ih the foundation of the currency »» Gold bul- 
llou Attd gbld coin blight be received in thei^e b^nks 
ai #M1 as silver bullion and silver coin; am} the 
bank might give that credit in its books to the 
depbSitor whieh Should be nearly equal to the va- 
\nh of the deposit, \trhethifer it oonsisted bf gbld or 
Oliver; and. theu We bhbUld have the following 
feSdttfe:^ 

First, The fduhdatidn of our cufreucy being 
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silver, the difficulty (though this is not great if we 
choose to pay attention to the subject) of. adjust- 
ing the proportion between gold and silver would 
be avoided.. 

Second, . Though this foundation would be sil- 
ver, yet, by the advance in silver (or what comes 
to the same thing, the credit opened by the bank 
to the individual in consequence of the deposit) 
made upon a deposit of gold, gold, though in it- 
self not a legal tender, would as virtually form the 
basis of our circulation as silver ; and as by this 
means both metals would, if I may so express my- 
self, be pressed into the service, we give (encou- 
ragement to the industry which is to procure both 
metals, and we secure to ourselves the largest pos- 
sible quantity of both. 

Third, We should, as far as the system extend- 
ed, have all the convenience of paper, without any 
one of its defects or dangers ; for every draft 
drawn, or every order issued, would virtually be 
an order, for, and a transfer of, a certain quantity 
of bullion. 

Fourth, The bullion becomes immediately and 
virtudly an avaikble asset to the owner, without 
the delay of its being sent to the Mint to be 
coined. ' ■ 

^ And fifth, While we should still retain the same 
quantity and amount of gold and silver bullion, 
capable, if necessary, of being converted into coin, 
we should avoid the expense of coining it till ne- 
cessity or utility called for the measure. 
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I have given my candid opinion upon this sub-* 
ject ; and if any one of the remedies which I have 
suggested is adopted, 1 have the most certain con- 
viction, that (the Bank having the ability to pay) 
there is nothing in our own circumstances, nothing 
in the state of Europe, nothing in the course of 
exchange, and nothing in the circumstance of 
foreign loans, * to prevent a return to cash pay- 
ments to-morrow. 

I am equally convinced that not one single 
ounce of gold would or could go out of the 
country, but, on the contrary, that large quan- 
tities would regularly and constantly be coming 
in. But as long as we reject this article by foolish 
Mint regulations, as long as we reject it by caus- 
ing paper to supply its place, then it is perfectly 
natural (the article being by far too valuable to 
remain unemployed) that we should lose it, and 
that it should go to those who hold it in higher 
estimation than we do. 

This, then; is our situation ; and the road to 
wealth, honour, and safety, lies before us. 

If we wish for security, if we wish to encou- 
rage labour and industry, if we wish for those re- 
sources which will be a stay and support to us in 
the day of trial, we shall have a metallic currency, 
and we shall be satisfied that every thing in the 
shape of paper, beyond that amount which is 
merely required for the convenience and facility of 

mercantile transactions, is a detraction from the 

« 

real wealth of a country. 
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Biit if #^ Wish m hoh^ of th^e dbjScts, if ve 
Mriib tb diScdUrdgii industry, if #e Hish to chfeck 
e^tioHdiibh dfid td fentduiigfe iM^bft^tiafi-, If Wg 
Vijh ^1 buf b^eHiidnd atid th<£ p}^t>br%y of %Sr&f 
i^diVidaal iii ^ Mh^6^ td bie ^dbjtel; ib dbubf 
idd uncfett^ty ; if M #isH to pay m^i itoftife ©f 
piper thail #6illd hi sdffiditifat Idr ihb ac^ttisitiM 
Of i sbuiid burWilcyj if Wfe prtfti^ a sjpgtiiOui but 
dangerous kind of credit, and a h^Ktti^ Wdrn- 
attfc adlitjr of rMsihg aibn^yi to k^eal fchfefftckr, 
ftkl stfeilgth, and Wkl reSbui-ci j in blig word, if #6 
^hh. ihki tlie hbiir of ii'i\U ind bofttfentibn) HM the 
ddy bf public catiMiiy Md distf^, siibUld find 
tlS \^ith6Ut db^Kha^i ih^kt i^g ^h^l tidlitinnle th^ 
pT%!s^i ^ySt^nV kiid th^ odir |)d§iii6tt Wiil ht 
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Wii shdl Mvt k iar^ hUtional debt^ ik^hi^h m 
ihih iril\ bfe at iht trbtible to dtt^^t tO r^dlicis ; 
bi-ihbUld ht! do tkis, the itt^Hipl Vonld be friiit-^ 
less*. 

"^t shall hiirk biit littM gbid, fdi» that; instead of 
being imported for the hohie xiiKfke^ HM te give 
VigbUf dhd activity t6 out iiltehiW cbtiCeriiii, Will 
Ifler^ly bd iihpdHe& ftir ttig tdikig^ tAkfMb, Mi. 
mi bu^pMi that t^hanttty of Idbdut iM iidii^tfy 
i^ich Wduld 6tfa^#i»)§ be jet 'A mbtidd tb britig 
i(6fa)6 iH^fehahdi^'J;, 1^ ilh k^ofiaiim df ifiei'- 
t<hkndk6. 

*This I take to be elear, as, from the fiicility wit& which 
money can be raised under this paper system, it is in vain to 
expect the least economy in our expetidifure. 



Nor shall we have much silver, for that which 
arrives will again have a constant tendency to 
be exported, that \t may escape from the 
seignorage. 

P^(;. w? 8^1 Ji^ve writings, p^pfif, au4 pyi^miies 
of ^1^ sqfpft firgm fl^e r^tt(B?i ^nshmmt be»4 wA 
t^f ftppOiflnaodfitjpq bijl ^Qif i% to t|>$ dirty <»II0» 
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Letter IX. 

4 

In the different letters which I have addressed to 
you, I have'treated of the evils which arise from 
our system of ' paper-money ; I have maintained, 
that it is a discouragement to industry; that, 
it renders the value of every, kind of property 
doubtful and uncertain, and that it is a fraud upon 
the public. I have demonstrated that the course 
of exchange is not against us ; that there exists 
no high market price of gold buUioti, but a low 
market price ; and that, including all our boasted 
loans to foreigners, the balance of trade with the 
Continent is not against us, but in our favour ; 
and that therefore every excuse upon these grounds 
for the non-resumption of cash payments is idle 
and fallacious. 

I have also proved the absurdity of our Mint 
regulations, and that the effect of the seignorage 
which we have imposed upon silver, while we left 
the gold untouched, will be constantly to drive 
the gold out of circulation ; not that this is pre- 
cisely produced by the seignorage itself, but by 
the seignorage having established proportions 
which exist in no other part of Europe, either by 
Mint regulation, or by the market price of bul- 
lion. 

And then I come to the conclusion, that, as 
long as these Mint regulations exist, it will be 
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impossible for the Bank to resume and continue 
«cash payments, with safety to itself and the public. 

It may then be« asked, supposing the Mint re« 
gulations to be reformed, when will be a proper 
period for the Bank to resume cash payments ? 
To this I should answer, to-morrow, provided the 
Bank has the ability, and provided it possesses the 
necessary quantity of bullion to enable it to coti^-^ 
ply with its engagemepts. 

But, situated as the Bank is with the Govern- 
ment, it does not possess this ability ; and then 
we must not proceed per saltuniy and pull down 
hastily, and by measures of violence, that edifice, 
which it ought to be our object to endeavour to 
repain 

Conformably to this principle, and supposing 
our Mint regulations to be reformed, I give it as 
my opinion, that without in the first instance tak- 
ing off the Bank restriction, we shall be nble gra- 
dually, and without violence or confusion, to get 
into the possession of a sound metallic currency ; 
and for this I will give my reasons. 

First, it is perfectly certain that with our present 
mode of payment, which leaves gold entirely out 
of the question, and as the exchanges now stand, 
we can and do get in silver ; and then it is equally 
certain that with different regulations we should 
be able to get in gold. For with the Frenchman 
gold is valuable, and silver is valuable ; and the 
French Mint having established wise and judi- 
cious proportions, whether the Frenchman* gets 
gold from the Mint, or whether he gets silver, is 

Aa 
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to him a matter of 'ind£flr(^etice ; both, generally 
speakiog, are ^like useful to him in his intefnai 
concertis, and he doeg not send hs silver in pre- 
ference to goL3, because he prefei^s gold in itself to 
silver in itself, but because he knows we rate sil- 
ver much higher than he does ; and, thCTefbre^, 
silver becomes the best remittance which he can 
make. 

And, secondly, It is perfectly certain, that at 
3i. 17s. I0\d* per oz. (the present Mint price for 
gold) gold may be and is exported to» advantage ; 
and it is equally certain, that at 41. 5s» 3d. per oz., 
which is the fair price for gold as compared with 
our present silver currency (or what comes 
to the same thing, at the former Mint price of 
3/. 175. IQ-i^. for gold, and coining silver, without 
seignorage, at 5^. per oz. which would give the 
same proportion as in the former case, of 1 to 15^) 
gold could not be exported to advantage to any 
part of Europe. 

And then I come to this conclusion, that as 
gold would come in, and gold could not go out, 
the only advantageous employment for gold would 
be to take it to the Mint, and convert it into 
currency ; and if the Mint was to give coin for it 
immediately upon its being brought, the necessity 
for exporting it that it might find its value, would 
entirely be done away with : the owner of the gold 
finds his market at home ; he is enabled at once to 
convert it into an available asset, and one which is 
applicable to all his concerns ; his labour and in-r 
dudtry meet with a sure and immediate reward, and 
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ke finds ev«ry possible encouriagemetit to eoRtittui^ 
the operation. 

It 16 this pkm (coupled with judicious propor- 
tioiv}) which hi$ fwmshed Fr»eiGe ^ith the largest 
specie eirculttion which probably ever yet existed 
IB saty country. The Miat stands with the mo-« 
ney in its hand, ready to pay for the bullion. The 
Mint is the market^ and (if we occasionally ex* 
f^ept doubloons, dollars, and Dutch ducats, which 
are, in son^e respect^ the current coin of the 
world) all the coin and bullion that arrives at Paria 
goea to the Mint, as to a gulf from whence it after- 
wards re^iseues in the shape of French currency. 

It is th» plan which has disposed of our guineas 
and aovereignsy and it is this which a» naturally 
kads to a large metallic currency as that effect 
ftijlows cause ; ajad it is by adopting this plan that 
we should be able to get hold of the French na- 
pakona and loais d'br f^ for if we get their silver, 
witb ouA present regulations, I am perfectly cer- 
taija^. that,, with different regulations^ we i^ould 
giet their gold alao, and probably in a greater 
abiuidaaQe than« their silver. 

If we adopt tfatsr sfystem,. it then remaans to her 
determined how we a«e to act with respect to Bank 
BDtea $ for it is perfeetly clear,, that if, while we 
are conttauftly throwMg a quantity of specie in to* 
oireulation, Bank Mtes^shouM stilil continue to cir- 
culate to the same amtount as thti|y did before the 
exjistcikce of the specie, that thi^ paper (not being 
coiliv^erllible^ at the- wilt of the holder, inta cash)- 
wid>4i2di become* depfloeiated fronv excess, and then 
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the gold would as infallibly dinSifipesa as it waa 
issued. 

It is therefore clear^ that as r^^nlarly as a certain 
quantity, of coin issues from the Mint, ought a si- 
milar amount of Pank-notes to be withdrawn from 
circulation : and believing, as I certainly do believcy 
that the Bankr-notes at present in circulation are not 
depreciated beyond the debasement of the silver cur-^ 
rency, this is to bedieve that the present amount of 
Bank-notes in circulation is not too large : or, in 
other words, it is to believe that if we had no Bank^ 
notes in circulation, the trade and wants of the coun- 
try would require precisely that amount of speeie 
which is now supplied by Bank-notes ; and believing 
all this (as I sincerely do,) I am of opinion, that the 
plan which I have proposed might be carried into 
effect without the least derangement of any part of 
the machine. 

That Bank-notes are not depreciated beyond the 
debasement of the silver currency appears to me to 
be evident. I see no depreciation beyond this, either 
in the course of exchange, the price of silver bullion, . 
or the price of gold bullicm ; and then, not seeing it 
in any of these things, in all of which it was clearly 
distinguishable during the late war, I do not know 
where to look for it. But may not a depreciation in 
the value of Bank-notes, beyond the one which I 
have stated, be found in the high prices of other 
commodities? Most assuredly not ; for if this de- 
preciation it not to be found in the precious metals^ 
which are extremely valuable, which are produced in 
limited quantities, totally unsusceptible of multipli- 
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cation by any effort of human ingenuity, and ex- 
changing for every other commodity, it is in vain to 
look for it any where else. And indeed to look for 
it in the prices of other commodities, when wc cannot 
£nd it in the ysihie of ^e precious metals, would be 
ridiculous and a contradiction ; for it is precisely in 
ihe precious metals that the value of every other 
commodity gets finally vested and concentrated.* 

* Not only are Bank notes in no one instance whatever depre- 
ciated beyond the debasement in the silver currency, but, in 
our Commercial Intercourse with foreign countries, they are not 
>even depreciated to the extent of this debasement. For if a 
man sends a lOOl. Bank Post bill to Paris, he can obtain for it 
3965 francs; but if he sends 100/. of our present silver cur- 
rency, he can only obtain for it at the utmost 2323 francs : nor 
would he even obtain this ; for the silver coin which he sends 
not being French silver coin, the Frenchman could only con- 
sider it as bullion, which he must first take to the Mint to render 
it an available asset, and theii about 1 per cent, would be re- 
tained by the Mint. This would reduce the value of the Eng- 
lish silver to about 2300 francs; and* then comes a further re- 

• 

dnction of about 1^ per cent, for the charges of transport ; so 
that the value of the JOOl. silver currency sent to France gets 
eventually reduced to about 2270 francs ; while the 100/. Bank 
Post bill (payable in Bank notes) produces 2365 firancs. 

All this is the fact, and from, this £ict two things incontes- 
tibly follow : — 

First, that Bank notes in our foreign concerns are a much 
more advantageous remittance than our silver currency. 

And, second, that the course of exchange is in our favour, as, 
without this, it would be impossible for a man to gain more by 
sending over paper than by sending over silver ; and it is pre- 
cisely because the course of exchange is in our favour, and that 
silver is not a good remittance to make to France, that it is a 
good remittance to make from France to England. 

I know the acceptance of a respectable London Merchant 
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Again> thut Bank-Quotes are ^preciitted bejToiid 
the dapreciiitioii of the «ilver carrevicy i^ imiioasi^e, 
to i»iq>po9efor a mniment; fortbenthi^ silver cui^ 
i^ency would disappear oactly the aaj&e as the 

for 100/. would obtain 2866 taoes at Paris, just the same as 
the 100/. Bank post Uil ; iNit this does not attar the case 9r the 
r^asooisg ; for tbis adeeptaw^e h a^ki j^yable ia Bank notes, 
the same as the Bank post bill. 

Again ; while the fact alluded to is certain, there is another 
Act wbioh is equally <^rtain ; it is thjs» that although a man 
cHQOOt send silver to France without los^ yet, if he can lobtaio 
gold aovemigns at the Mint price of 3^ J7f* 10^. per oz./h« 
eon send them to France, and make a profit; and therefore if, 
m our intercourse with ope and the Jame country, we can send 
out gold and get in sUyer, paying the charges of traB«port upon 
both^ this ahcws that we have not estabUshedgood proportioiMu 

This being the state of things, let us suj^pose wbaat in Fmne^ 
to be at 508. per qr*; that an Englishman goes to Fmnce for tbf 
purpose of buying wheat, and that, tp pay for it, be takes witb 
him three kind^ of our correnoy, the one of silver, the other of 
Bank post biUfl, and the other of gold: the Frenchman ratiiag 
gold^af compared with silver, at 8| per cent, higher than we 
do> this is how the purchase will stand :-^ 

If the wheat, when paid for in silver, costs Ws, per quarter* 
the same wheat, paid for in Bank post bills, will only cost aboiU 
485. 6df per quarter.; and if paid for in gold, it will only cost 
^bo^i 40«* per quarter. But* sttM>osiog the value of our gold 
to be increased so as to establish the same proportion between 
gold and silver as is establiisbed i^ France, then the price, 
whether the payment is made in gold or in silver* will be the 
same I b«it (his priee would again be higher than the price 
whi^ would be paid, suppoaing the payment to taki^ place io 
Bank note^; because* whenever the conrae of exchange is in 
lavQur.^f England* a remittao4?e in paper murt necessarily be 
mote advantagenvs tbau a remittance in the precious melala» 

With respect to the high prices of commodities in tbia ooun* 
try* they are evidently ^ud mkfy to be traced #9 Taxetion, 
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Spanish dollar, wluch we issnetl as a Bank- 
Ss. 6d., (that is, M a seignort^e of 25 per cei 
appeared during the late war; and, therefor 
silTEa* cnrrency does not disaf^e^ tinder the 

and our high duties of ever^ description; and to | 
one example will suffice for all : — 
; Tbe East India. Company leads ont Mlver to Ch 
pHEobwe of Tea, aad by tbi> meant it obtains th< 
cheap as it can be oblained^ 

It then brings home a certain quantity of Tea, 
eluding alt charges, coats, for instance, 3*. per pouni 
It sells by public sale at 9*. Qd. per pound. 

The duty upon Tea is nearly 100/. per cent, upoi 
sale price ; this bringt the value of the Tea to 7*. i 
and it iVnpon tbia value (which includes the diit , 
first purchaser gets a profit : the second purcban i 
Iris profit upon the price which he pays to the fin 
^hieh does not merely iaclude the cost price at 
but the profit upon that cost price and that d 
every subsequent purchaser acts in the same m: i 
take the profit of each man at 101. per cent it 
char that this Tea, which originally cost onlj 
pound, will, at last, be sold to the consumer at 
per pound, and yet no one dealer would be makii 
t>rofitB. 

Tbe same thing takes place with soap, candles, 
beer, and nearly every other commodity ; and tl 
would inevitably take place, whether the circul 
was composed of paper or the precious metals. 

And, Iherefore, it is perfectly clear not only lb 
are not at pretent the occasion of the high prii 
dities ; but it is equally dear, that, whenever a i 
duties prevaila, much more is, in reality, takf 
pockets of the people than ia required for the p 
duties. 

But that Bank notes, during the late war, we 
to the eirtent of full 30 per cent., and perhaps 
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system, neitiier wotild a gcAA cturency disappear, if 
issued accoi^ing to a t^ell regokted proportion as 
compared witli the sUya- currency. 

But that^ according to the plan which I hssre re- 
commended^ Bank-notes must be withdrawn from 
circulation to the same amount, and nearly at the 
same time also that coin is issued from the Mint^ is 
self-evident; for there being but two ways of circu- 
lating any given quantity of commodities, the one 
by paper and the other by specie, if we circulate by 

denty for a depreciation to this extent was to be found when 
they were employed either in the purchase of a guinea or of 
bullion ; and that they will again become so depreciated, if we 
continue this paper system, I have no doubt, because this is the 
evil which attends all paper currencies, (or rather paper monies) 
which are not convertible at the will of the holder into cash ; 
that at no two different periods are they of the same value, and 
then all our transactions are attended with doubt and uncer* 
tainty* 

But the exteut of the depreciation of Bank notes is not at. 
all material to the present question: the Bank notes at present 
in circulation constitute a debt due from the Bank to the 
public, and which, vi dehito legali, •ught to be paid; and to 
alledge the non*depreciation of Bank notes and the solveticy of 
the Bank as a ground for the continuance of the restriction,, is* 
of all things, the most inconsistent ; for this is to say, '' J can 
pay, but I will not pay": and this is to add insult to injury. 

After all, however, we may be assured that the Bank will 
not be in a situation to pay till it has obtained payment (in part 
at least) from the Government; and if, after this, we permit the 
same jobbing transactions to be continued, we must, indeed, 
be the veriest idiots upon earth : for what, in time of peace, 
can the Bank have' to do with the Government? And if the 
Government wants money, why does it not obtain it opei^ly 
and by loan 1 
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in^ ^^ qtiiu^tf fp^f p^per which «be trad 
S^m^ F€|qji4r^^ tine 9peeJie wiU diMippear 

And then^ if under the sj^tj^m which I h»i i 
W^^^^$ w$ fiaid the goicjl aq4 ptipr t^ i 
iliK^etJf tc^etheri (w^^ch I am c^rtaiA we 1 1 
w§ .n^a; Ojpaderate a Fetotn of the BiL^k i 
pAjFo^^tik with safety; and if w^ do 90t &n< 
lHKe )^f^^«( dot^ no hatw ; w^ have m^ 
Ut<;Ie fiQiploy^eat^o the Mint; mA if the ; 
nni how <}cfiw!<|^ it would, with our prasen 
hsLW^ ^]#iq[)pe£|r^d ai^ bnUion* 

But what, $2if yim9 are we to d^ wiiii t] 
I^I^i^ ? Aq4 whjija we r^s,traiD the cire 
$lil^ Bai^ of Snglaiid^ in propootion to i i 
w)mh is knimk aire those iconntry hdtfikf 
l&wed'to^ <pt as tliey Ijke? Ceitlipily^ i : 
he fJAoKM^d to go OB j(Oft as they piease ; . 
W't^ not go &r» for the /country bajsks an i 
ftl^f^ aAreaily, wiucb like Bask of £Bg] i 
Th0 Baiih of Engkuid may issue whateT 
o[ paplqr it pteMoa^ (Mid is bound to ps 
hilt fth^ isouatry banker is bound to pay 
£l^laiftd aotas, or in i^cie.^ And then 
tion aa tbaae Bank-^notea are withdrawn ; 
latica^ the greater diffienkjr witt the co< 

* ft fa of BO sort cf importance for vrliat pur] 
change far what ofagect, this paper has been ii I 
ffa i^cbequer bilk or io payment for ^^IHoit, n 
ii ; and we are obliged to avail ourselves of it f i 
tion pf our commodities, as being the only ir 
which we are furnished. 

B b 
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find in procuring them ; and this difficulty woidd 
soon become so great, that specie would be obtained 
with nearly the same facility as Bank-notes ; and then 
the country bankers themselves will assist you in the 
obtaining of a metallic currency. 

For the carrying a plan of this nature into efiect, 
the present moment appears to me to be highly pro- 
pitious ; the course of exchange is in our favour ; as, 
with this course of exchange, we bring in the pre- 
cious metals, at least one of them : the balance of 
trade is in our favour, as, otherwise, we should not 
have such a course of exchange, and this balance will 
in all probability daily become more advantageous — 
for our warehouses are overstocked with goods of 
all sorts ; and therefore, in the nature of things, we 
must have large exportations and small importations ; 
nor is it possible, even with a bad harvest, that we 
can this year require so large an importation of com 
as we did last year : the ports are now closed ; a great 
deal of that which has been imported remains unsold 
upon hand; and therefore, if we even should require 
an importation, this importation must take place 
late in the season ; and 1 therefore say, that the pre- 
cious metals must, " ex necessitate,^^ come into the 
country. By adopting wise regulations, we may 
avail ourselves of the circumstance, and secure their 
residence ; but if we refuse to adopt these regula- 
tions, they will disappear as regularly as they have 
done before : for why should they remain in a coun- 
try where they find no encouragement, and when 
every other country receives them with open arms ? 

But may not the present system remain for a 
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I hare given my c^aivin upon these natters vith- 
ostfavMir w partibtity, and «s every mas wlio mitts 
upon a «tibj«ot <^ thia nature oo^ Ut Ao^ hntivhtr 
tiler Bank^wcfi ore or are not depredaled, or trtist- 
erer may be tbe ext«at of this dtipreciatidn, this ynU 
Bot dicbinish my ftversion to paper-, cDnvinced as I 
ana, that wiib a pa^io- eyst«m no coontry em evicr fll- 
tfiin that lieigfat bf vreaith and prosperity which it 
mwld Attain by meins 4^ a eircnlatiqg medium oim- 
Jjosed of fbe pf ecioos ffietats ; and convinced as I ^im 
W», ^at our own partiettlar «yst«n is a cover for 
l^r«ry species of fiatad and iniquity. 

Irigbt or whether we are Mpmig, w loi^ u other naUons tboooe 
4« regolatc their wigacy ^sten wpoa princtples diffvant intqi 
ours, is of no conaeijuence, and onr gold will always disajtjiear. 
But that «re are nroug is beyond doubt ; for if, after lb« 
french have established the relative value between golj *«nd 
HlTtT as 1 to t&|, pAA alntwt hiramhly ehtams 'a preliMti 
tOolagfa «m«n ) ta tiott^red MA iritrfer. It ii p0(etl»j cfcu 4iA 
t^ tmve aol ntcd 9old too iij^ 
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The following &cts mid Calctikfcions wUl ah«# 
the profit to be gained by sending Sovereigfts to 
France and getting silver in return :— 

The preiiieiit market price of standard silver in 
England is 5^. 6rf. per otmce. 

The preftes|t market price of Spanish dollars is 
^s. 5d. per ounce. The present market price of 
French silver money is 5^. 4id. per ounce. 

The price of fine silver at Paris is 218 fs. 5 c. per 
kilogramme; and for silver of the fineness of Eng- 
lish standard 201 fs. 39 c. per kilogramme. 

The price of Spanish dollars at Paris is 5 fs. 60 c 
par dol)^. 

The price of fine gold at Paris is 343 fs. 44 c. per 
hectogramme^^ and ' for gbld of Hi cdf ats (being the 
EngUsjtt, standard) 314 h. 82 c« per hectogramme. 

100 sovereigns of 20 car^ta fiioe weigh 2S a%* 
13 iwt. 15 grains; and at 16^» graitw Enj^iBk f<«! 
the^amiQe, these 100 sovereigns will weigh 798TDiW 
gramniea French weight. 

l^OQ Spanish dollars weigh 866 oz. English. 
. lie Ffench 5 franc piece weighs 26 grammes. 
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I. CALCULATION. 

7d8x*^^ grammes (the weight of the 100 sovereigns) 
sold to the French Mint at 314fs. 82c. per hec- 
togrammcy produce • .^^ . . • . 2612fs. 65c. 

2512fs. 65c. at 201fs. 39c. per kilogramme give 

1 2^^^ kilogrammes of silver. 
^^■Nfu kilogrammes of silver give English weight 401-^iJ'J^oz. 

401-^^oz. sold at 5s. Qd. per oz. produce £110 8 1 

Deduct charges of transport out and home 2|^ p. ct. 2 15 2 

remain £107 12 11 
Cost of 100 sovereigns 100 

profit £1 12 11 



II. CALCULATION. 

100 sovereigns produce in France, as hy the first 
calculation 2512fis(. 65c, 

2512f8. 65c. at 5fs. 50c. per Spanish dollar give 

dollars 456^^ 
456^^^ dollars at 1000 dollars for 866 oz. weigh 305^^oz. 

d95<^V^ oz. at 5«. 5d. per oz. produce* •(• £107 3 

Deduct charges of transport out and home 2| p. ct. 2 13 7 

remain £104 9 5 

Cost of 100 sovereigns » 100 

-i ,.. 

profit £4 9 5 
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in. CALCULATION. 

100 Borerei^s produce in France, as by the first 
calculation ' 

2612fs.6Sc. French silver money give EDflhh weight 
404^^ oz. solil at 6«. i^d. per oz. produce .... i 
Uednct charges of transport out and home 2J p. ct 

remain 
Cost of 100 sovereigns 

profit 



From the preceding calcnlations it if 
erident that gold, according to onr Mint i 
maj be sent to France to exchange fo 
great advantage. 

It is equally evident that whether the c 
at one rate or at anodier rate is immateri 
the course of exchange, in fact, does not 
into the calculation, the whole operation b 
an exchange of gold for silver. 

The error of many amongst ns, who 
respects intelligent men, proceeds fron 
they think nothing can be done with si) 
man takes it to the Mmt and pays a seig 
it of between 6 and 7 per cent.; jnat as i) 
no such countries in the world as Am> i 
and the East Indies, and jnst as if (the j 
merce and civilization of the world beir ' 



and to gire the just value for it in commodities, 
without the least taa ot deduetton whatever. 

It is such opemtioDs as ihoae I have alluded t? 
which faaie heen ^iug- on ever sincie the aovere^s 
were issued, and they will be continued either till we 
coin gold (as compared with the present silver cur- 
rency) at 4/ 5*. Sd, per oz., or that we coin. goW at 
3/. 17^. lUf</. peroz., and silver (without seignorage) 
at Ss. per oz., or till we make those changes in onr 
Mint regulations which shall establish such propor- 
tions between gold and silver as generally exist in 
other parts of the world ; or till we take silver alone 
for our currency, and leave gold to find its vdue. 

It is not necessary that gold should be sent out of 
the country for the express purpose of bringing home 
silver ; it. may go out for a variety, of trther purposes ; 
for tlje payment of debts; to have returns in bills of 
exchange ; for purchases in the foreign funds ; and 
fox the purchase of Commodities. And in aO these 
differentoperatioDsthesameadvanfage{andsometimes 
a greater) will be gained as by bringing home silver. 

With respect to making bad silver (while we have 
good gold) alegal tender for only forty shillings, this, 
as I have already stated, is of all absurdities the great- 
est : for if the gold is better than the silver, the lower 
the £uun for which you make silver a legal tender, the 
sooner will the gold, disappear. And this is evident; 
for if my gold is better than my silver, and the law 
in all cases enables me to pay 'in silver, then I can 
keep my gold ; but if the law only allows me to pay 
in. silver when the sum is small, then, in scarcely any 
instance whatever can I keep my gold: andthen the 
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law itself throws me into embarrassment and inconve- 
nience ; for having caused the gold to disappear by 
establishing injudieions proportions^ the law still tells 
lue that I must provide gold for all my engagements. 

With respect to the plan of raising bad silver by 
means of scarcity (and refusing to have beyond a 
certain amount in circulation) up to the value of good 
gold which we are to have in plenty, this of all ab* 
surdities is the greatest. For the law which declares 
20 depreciated shillings, to be equal to one good so- 
vereign, sinks the good to a level with the bad ; and 
that it does this is evident, because it is only by evad- 
ing the law that the good can find its value. 

We must also recollect, that while we are going on 
with thiu plan of ours, we are in direct communica- 
tion with the whole world, that the general total 
quantity of the precious metals is not diminished^ 
and that no other scarcity exists than the artificial 
one which we ourselves have created. 

And then the direct consequence of our system 
will be this, that the good which was plentiful will 
become scarce, and the bad which was scarce will be- 
come plentiful. 

, But where is the benefit to be derived from all these 
novel and ingenious contrivances? For if gold has a 
real value, why seek by artificial means either to 
degrade or enhance this value ? 

If silver has a real value, why seek to do the 
same thing with silver ? 

If there exists throughout the world a real ac* 
Iqiowledged relative value between gold and silver, 
why not conform to this relative value? 
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And if gold is valuable and silver is valuable^ why 
prefer gold to silver, or silver to gold ? and why fear 
that we shall have too much of either? 

Gold, it may be said, contains more value in less 
bulk, and is therefore more convenient then silver. 
Then let people find out this inconvenience of silver 
themselves; and whenever they happen to have too 
mucji of it, we mq-y rest ajssured, not only that there 
are those who will be very willing to take it oflF their 
hands> but who will give them every thing valuable 
which they possess in exchange for it. 

But ^en gold is our standard, gold is the founda^ 
tion of our currency* Keep to it then, I have no 
objection ; but then act consistently, and do not es- 
tablish proportions which will cause your foundation 
to disappear ; for . to imagine that you can, without 
it9 leading to the least consequence, establish a pro^ 
portion in your coin of 1 to aboiit 14, while in'evfery 
other part of Europe the proportion between gold tod 
silver bullion is as 1 to about 154-, is of all other 
ide£^ the most absurd and preposterous. 

Let us then return tb our ancient institutions and 
to out ancient Mint regulations, and by merely mak^ 
ing a few alterations, and so as to render thiem bet- 
ter adapted to the present state of things, we may be 
assured that we shall gradually and solely, byiheef- 
forts of industry and attention, get into the possession 
of a solid currency which shall infuse health and vi- 
jgotir into the whole system, and render the transac- 
tion$ between individual and individual what they 
ought to be, clear determinate contracts, instead. of 
mere bargains for sound and papw, and^as such, liable 
to every species of doubt, uncertainty, and fluctuation. 
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The I/EADiNG Article m ike **N61ir 
Times" of Jaw. 7/1819*. 



1 

Our attention has been called to a series of letters- 
ifi'The Times y under the assumed signature of Daniel* 
Hardcastle, on the subject of cash payments ; but 
we Mrere unwilling to notice them until the writer had 
run the whole length of his argument, being pretty 
well satisfied^ that, if not checked in his course, he 
would sufficiently expose his total want of practical 
knowledge in relation to the subject of which he ven-^ 
tures to treat. , 

The writer, we suspecty is one, whom under other^ 
signatures we have before had occasion to copfute^ 
H? is not witlx^ujt talent and plausibility ; ^nd ap^ 
pears to have read the Bullion Report, and one or. 
two other productions on a similar subject ; but ex- 
cept what may be gathered from these sources, ' he,- 
has of sound co;nmercial information, or of practical 
acquaintance yith the financial politics of the coun-: 
try, iftot a jot. If he be not the same person who 
ysrxdtk certQii;^ formidable articles " On (he State qfthe 
Nation^' i^ The Times of November and December 
1816j we beg his pardon ; but certainly in the spirit 
and tendency of his compositions he ijientifies him- 
wlf wonderfully with that individual. The articles. 

• . . . « 

* The Author's reply wiH be ff^itnd in p> 62-97. 
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in 1816 went to shew, that the large quantity of float- 
ing capital then in the market conld not he employed 
in trade, because the inferiority of our.manufactnres 
had. shut foreign market^ againnt as ; nor in land, 
because it was beliered that land most be still fui^ 
tber depreciated ; nor in the stocks, because tliere 
was a prevailing distrust in the security of the pub* 
lie funds ; and from these sagacious premises it was 
inferred, that the supply for the appK>aching session 
(1817) must be seventy millions sterling; that it would 
swallow up the whole of the Sinking Fund, and a 
loan of sijc or seven millions besides ; and that the 
deficiency of the ways and means in the second year 
of peace would inevitably amount to ninehf or twenty 
Tmltions ! Much ingenuity was displayed in proving 
that we had "a frightful, a shocking prospect" before 
as, and that this lamentable state of things had been 
in a great meosare produced by the vast " increase of 
our circulating medium," owing to Mr. Pitt's 
" 'bold experiment" in restricting the Bank from 
cash payments. Such were the lofty flights of a 
gentleman, who for the occasion contented himself 
with the signature X. 

Mr. Daniel Hardcastle, who, if he be not X 
himself, is assuredly of the X school, sets out with 
informing as, that the country isplaced in " adoubtfitl 
and dangerous situation" — iafbimation we believe 
quite as new to most of his readers as Mr. X*s state- 
ments, that our cottons could not be sold because 
they were flimsy; oar linens, because they were bomt 
np with muriatic acid ; our iron, because it was sent 
into the market shamefully unfit for use, &c. &c. 
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Rationed men »t jnresent arc in no " doubt ;" timid 
'or fectioos men alone see any ".danger;" but it was 
necessary .to. alarm us at the^outset^ in order that we 
mights resolve, on. making that "great and )inaoimoQs 
^ort," which this second Daniel calU for against 
^ whole. existing system of our frahlic oredit. 

Jt is sfmiewhat .curioos, ihat The Times and 
CoBBETT should both at the «ame moment join in 
^is 07 ,for " an unanimous -effort ;" Cobbeot jn his 
late letters to Heket Hunt, Espare, and 7%e 
Thaesy by its " known coneppondent," Daniei* 
HAaDCA^LB. How happens lliis ? Has Cobbbtt 
become *' an Apostate from the Jacobins?" Or 
has The Times apostatised. to the Jacobins t — ^The 
real solution is not very difficult. It is qow perfect- 
ly .iQtmifest that the settled opinion of all practical 
men throu^ont the country, be they agricnltarists, 
msnnfaoturers, merchtuits, bankers, or in any other 
nuinner acquainted with the operation of that great 
systfpi which binds all these interests together, is 
against a retnro to cash p^iyments, wnder existitig 
apcumstances. They feel, that such a sudden con- 
ti»ctibn of , the circuladng medium as would he cavsed 
by su(& ^ meaa^re, at l^e present price of gold, 
-^ould at fflice arrest the pl(Wgh> the sail, and the 
loos? ; would paralyse industry in all its hraodies 
fidl with the heaviest weight on the industrious poor, 



praccical knowledge bn th^ subject, it is tolerably 
dear that the Government must follow the un* 
^lilse derived from such a source ; for it is. the na^' 
fiire of our free and exccfUent constitution to fbrce 
Govemihent t6 a^t in general concord with the 
opinioil of tlie enD^tened and iiiflueii9:ial part cf 
the public. But, on- the other hand, the probable 
Aiarcb of Governnient Is no sooner guessed at, 
^n faction ancl prejudice seft to work to create a 
damour against it, wbich they call popular d{it-^ 
Bion ; and it is this popular opinion which is 
tfce only guiding star of the course pursued by 
The Times. 

Wt regard Mr. Hardcasitle, therefore, as a 
sort of scout or sharpshooter, detached before^ 
the heavy columns of the Editor himself, pmir 
echiirer^ to try popular opinion, and to assist in 
giving that Was- which may hereafter enable the 
Editor to call out for cash payments in his lead^^ 
ing article. Lef^us seie how he performs the tliik. 
In Letter I, he lays down some general principles 
respecting banfts of credit, in which he takes ck)^ 
to beg the i^ble queistion at issue as applied to thc^ 
Bank of England ; then he tells us, with astonish- 
ing legaV accuracy, that Bank notes are a legal 
tender ; that thie Bank has committed the uh)>ar- 
donable sin of advancing money to Government 
on Exchequer bills ; and that these two eiffcum- 
stances united render the notes of the Bank of 
England a forced Government paper-hioney. To 
these profound remarks are added others equally 
astonishing. We are told that taxation (which' 
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was tatety alleviated by taking off no less than se- 
venteen million* in one year) is still " carried tb 
its utmost-extent;" that though veare in profound 
^eace, our debt is so far from being reduced, that 
the Chancellor of thie Exchequer is obliged to 
borrow large sums of money every year ; that as 
to remittances for investment in foreign loans, ot 
bills drawn on England by our travellers abroad, 
it is mere folly to suppose that they take mohey 
out of the country, or affect the exchanges, &c. 
&c. &c. Either all this is ignorance of the gross- 
est kind, or it is a very ingenious imitation of that 
faculty. 

Letter II is taken u|i with some arguments on 
the Mint regulations, which are not, indeed, very 
novel, hut which sufficiently make out the writer's 
oliject, which is to prove that if cash payments 
should be resumed, there must be some previous 
change in those regulations. 

But it is in Letter 111 that Mr. Hardcastlb 
outshines himself. Grown confident by the ap- 
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thatt)f the Rank notes ** by a much stronger and 
moTe/ordble authority." We really were not aware 
that the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England forced their discounts upon the metchants 
by any such sanguinary means. So much for 
the terrible ! The Author is scarcely more intel- 
ligible when he comes to the pathetic. He finds 
out, that for forging Bank notes men are executed 
** daily, as it were," that is to say, about five mea- 
in 365 days. Doubtless this is an evil lamented 
by all good men ; but then Mr. Hardcastlb 
admits — first, that with a metallic currency there 
have always been coiners of base money ; and, 
secondly, that if cash payments were ' resumed, 
" the amount of Bank notes in circulation would 
be little, if any thing, inferior to what it is at pre- 
sent." This last concession at once puts an end to 
all the complaints o^ execution for forgery, as far 
as they bear upon the question of cash payments. 

Again Mr. Hardcastle is a very candid man. 
•He freely adn)it»that the late war was "the most 
just and necessary that ever was undertaken for 
the benefit of this country in particular, and of 
society in general ;" he admits that, without the 
assistance rendered by the Bank to Government, 
this just and necessary war could not have been 
carried on : and hence he, by a logic entirely his 
own, draws the conclusion, that for the future, 
whatever may be the emergency of the case, 
peace or war, justice or injustice, " we should for 
ever prohibit the Bank from having the least con- 
nection with Government"! !! — l^ it necessary to 
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waste a vord on such an exquisite specimen of 
iinancial politics P , 

However, since we are, according to this gen- 
tleman, in such a dangerous crisis ; since we can 
only be cured by 'returning to cash payments 
instanter; since the public cannot decently ask 
the fiank to pay its notes in cash until the public 
has first found cash to pay the Exchequer bills 
which may happen to be in the hands of the 
Bank, Mr. flARDCASTLE is of opinion that we, 
the public, ought at once to take the generous 
resolution of raising the cash by " ^general sacri- 
fice of property," which ^en«ra/ sacrifice, however, 
is only to be made by the rich, and is not to be a 
property tax, but, we presume, a free gift or vo- 
luntary contribution ; and if this should not be 
suificient, the remainder "might perhaps with 
propriety be taken from the Sinking Fund."! ! 

If cash payments are never brought about till we 
have such a sagacious person as Mr. Hasdcastlb 
for our Chancellor, of the Exchequer, we fear the 
case is altogether desperate. 
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